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When your tank is 


low... that’s “le Hme 


to fill up with Ethyl 


HE GAUGE says the gasoline is getting 
low. Just the time to fill up with Ethyl. 
Ethyl should not be mixed with ordinary fuel 
left in the tank. Naturally you cannot get the 
full benefits of this premium fuel if it is diluted 
with other gasoline. 
Let Ethyl give new life to your car. Let it 
put to work the extra power that’s in it. 
Ethyl is gasoline p/us. To good gasoline has 
been added Ethyl fluid containing tetraethyl 
lead. This is the anti-knock compound de- 
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cut an 
veloped by automotive science to turn good 
gasoline into better gasoline. 

Watch that gauge. When it gets down, ask 
for Ethyl. You will see the difference it makes 
in quicker pick-up, less gear shifting, greater 
comfort, pleasure and safety in motoring. 

Start riding with Ethyl. You will find it on 
sale wherever you drive at pumps bearing the 
Ethyl emblem shown above. 


ETHYLGASOLINECORPORATION : 25 Broadway, New YorkCity 
56 Church Street, Toronto, Can. * 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, Eng. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


©E.G. C. 1929 
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Victor 


+: Rented agree 


MICRO 


Victor-Radio Console 550 600 700 | 800 sp0 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


R-32 List Price $155 


* Less Radiotrons 


Itis thrilling the nation! Victor-Radio 
...the only micro-synchronous radio 
—the climax of Victor’s thirty years 
of unchallenged leadership in sound 
reproduction! 

Here, at last, is a radio that dupli- 
cates the original performance of the 
artist —exactly as you would hear it 
at the broadcast station... 

That for the first time makes pos- 
sible— “acoustic symmetry”... from 
top to bottom of the musical scalet 

Tones and overtones that escape 
other instruments are now repro- 
duced with absolute naturalness. 

Never before has radio been so 
easy to operate. The Victor Station 
Selector is simplicity itself. Every 
station is in plain sight. Victor tun- 
ing is instantaneous — micro-exact 
through the entire broadcasting 


range... super-automatic. 


- SYNCHRONOUS 


‘ 1100 1200 4300 
FREQUEWCY 1M KROCYCLES 


Victor Full-Vision, Super-Automatic Station Selector: All Stations Plainly and Perma- 


Victor-Radio can be had separately 
—or combined with the marvelous 
new Victor-Electrola...bringing you 
in one compact cabinet, from the 
same improved new Victor electro- 
dynamic reproducer ... music from 
the air so realistic that it will give 
you a new conception of broadcast 
entertainment...music from records 
that will make you doubt your very 
senses. From whisper to full orches- 
tra, all the music of the world at 
your fingertips! 


Exquisite, very compact, original 







Victor-Radio-Electrola 
RE-45 List Price $275 
*Less Radiotrons 


| 
1$00 


SUE LICENSE NOTICE INSIDE] 
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nently Visible... Just Slide the Knob to Right or Left—You Have the Station You Want! 


leaped into fame in one day! 


—cabinets you will be proud to own. 
In every detail, every Victor instru- 
ment is the product of the most pains- 
taking and specialized craftsmanship. 
Victor performance, Victor tone 
quality is in-built, throughout. 
Only unparalleled Victor re- 
sources could make these prices pos- 
sible. Only $155* for the Victor-Radio 


Console; only $275* 


for the Victor- 
Radio-Electrola. Victor Talking 
Machine Division— Radio-Victor 
Corporation of America, Camden, 


New Jersey, U.S. A. 


ictor-Radio 





with Electrola 
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‘here are no better lamps for your auto- 
mobile than Nationz! *)14zpa nutomobile lamps. 
You ean pay up to fifteen thousand dollars 
—if you like—for greater beauty. added luxury. 


more power, advanced style, smoother trans- 


portation, but you must share with the owner 


of the sturdiest small car, and the good old 





two hundred dollar bus of yesteryear, the 
safety, comfort and dependability of Mazpa 
automobile lamps. 

National Mazpa automobile lamps come in the 
blue wrapper with which you are familiar. You 


cannot buy better driving light at any price. 


National Lamp Works of General Electric Company 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


.*Mazpa—the mark of a Research Service. 


NATIONAL 





LETTERS 


Cork, not Boston 


Sirs: 

A friend in Colorado has just sent me a clipping 
from your excelient magazine of June 10, in 
which you quote me as asserting 1 had been 
jailed in Boston. 1 never said sucn a thing be- 
cause the only place 1 ever was in jail was Cork, 
Ireland, where 1 was erroneously accused ot 
having planned the battle of Kenmare, in which 
two kree Staters lost their lives. 

1 feel particularly sensitive about your cast- 
ing such aspersions against Boston, as that was 
the only town in America where a speech of 
mine was quoted correctly. I had no idea, when 
I consented to give an interview in Walt Whit- 
man’s house in Camden (to help raise funds to 
make it fireproof) that 1 would be letting my- 
self in for so much unfortunate publicity. No 
sooner did. I reach New York than someone 
showed me a clipping from the New York World 
saying that I “mourned for America’ (which is 
just the opposite of my true feelings—I have the 
most tremendous pride and _ hopefulness for 
America) and that I was jailed in Boston. A 
little while later I received an angry letter from 
my aunt, la Comtesse de Gabriac, saying that 
the Paris Herald had also reported me to be a 
jailbird. Simultaneously came _ various letters 
from California kidding me unmercifully about 
the same story carried by papers out there. The 
clipping from Time was the fatal straw, and 
realizing that Time will reach as nation-wide a 
public as all these other papers combined, I 
rely upon your courtesy to correct this mistake, 
and relieve Boston from calumny. 

It is true that I am working my way around 
the world, partly for a novel I am writing, to 
be called Sea Change, and partly for the ex- 
perience itself. 





CHESTER A. ARTHUR, JR.* 
New York City. 





Boston’s Buildings 
Sirs: 

In your issue of July 15 you give a list of the 
United States cities which have buildings of 21 
or more stories. In this list you state that Bos- 
ton has 65, the same as Chicago. Boston has 
only two—the Custom House Tower, 495 feet, 
and the United Shoe Machinery Building in 
process of erection, 27 stories. A third one is 
projected comprising 22 stories. There is one 
of 15 stories and two or three of 14 and a large 
number from ten to twelve. 

For years the maximum height for buildings 
in Boston was 125 feet above the street. Three 
years ago this was changed to 155 feet, and today 
we have a most unique law which does not re- 


*Son of the 21st U. S. President. 
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HE inquiring citizen has good 

financial reasons for asking 
what kind of pipe has been put down under 
the new street. It’s a fine town improvement 
—new mains and a new pavement. It’s costing 
taxpayers plenty. Naturally the property- 
owner is glad when the engineer assures him 
that the cast iron water and gas mains under 
this expensive pavement will outlast the street 
by many years. For cast iron is the longest- 
lasting material known for underground mains. 


New York City recently dug up and relaid 
cast iron pipe which had already served five 
decades. Cast iron pipes which were laid more 
than a hundred years ago, are today delivering 
water to the citizens of Philadelphia. 


Make sure that your city is laying cast iron 
pipe —that the taxes you pay are buying pipe 
of proved long life. You will get the backing of 
city planners who are alive to the traffic prob- 
lem, engineers who look a generation ahead, 
civic-minded property owners and well- 
informed officials. 





The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 
offers to taxpayers, city officials and engineers, 
information on the use of pipe for water, gas, 
sewers, road culverts and for industrial needs. 
All information is supplied without cost. Ad- 
dress inquiries to: The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research En- 
gineer, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chi ago. 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association is a 
service organization of leading pipe founders, 
Formed to promote the scientific improvement and Look for the ‘*(-check’’ symbol sten- 
use of Cast Iron Pipe. Pipe bearing the **Q-check’’ ciled in white, as shown below. It is 
mark may be obtained from the following: Amer- the registered trade mark of The 
tcan Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala. ; . Me " ‘ 
James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, Chi- Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 
cago, Ill,, Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa. ; tion and identifies Cast Iron Pipe 
Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company, Lynch- made by the leading pipe founders 
burg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe Company, 
Birmingham, Ala.; United States Pipe and Foun- 
dry Company, Burlington, N. J.; Warren Foun- 
dry and Pipe Company, 11 Broadway, New York. 

Copyright 1929, by C. I. P. R. Ass'n. 


listed in this advertisement. 
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f BY THE MAN WITH 


THE MOST 
MODERN 


METHODS 


He’s the man who has adopted the calculating 
machine for figure work. .. He knows that 
without a calculator it’s very likely he'll 
never get the figures... 

Save 25 % to 40 % the usual time..on Marchant 
Calculators . . in figuring costs, mark-up, in- 
voices, partial payment plans, interest, lineal 
feet, waybills, design calculations. . . 

Try a Marchant on your own work. See 
the unique, time-saving features that make 
Marchants supremely adaptable to short- 
cutting. .. 

See how simple Marchants are to run. No 
special training. No new help required. 


The New 
$125 Marchant Portable 
You can handle 8-hours-a-day heavy figur- 


ing ..with this $125 Portable . . it’s built for | 


work . . in the office . . or out on the job. 


Mail the coupon. . for a free trial, or for 

morefacts..ontheautomatic Marchants, 
\. or on the Portable. Or telephone our 
\. local office. No obligation. 


\\ 
MARCHANT 


CALCULATORS 










\ 


MARCHANT CALCU- 
LATING MACHINE CO., 
Dept. 21, Oakland, Cal. 

Mail booklets on; 
Automatic Marchantsl 
$125 Portable Would 
like free trial on: An 
Automatic MarchantO 
$125 PortableD 


Name 
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Address _ 
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strict the height of a building provided its cubical 
contents do not exceed the area of the lot times 
155. This represents the height of human in- 
genuity in determining how to solve traffic and 
light problems. 
CHARLES N. Fitts 
Boston, Mass. 
—=—>——— 


Aluminum Street Cars 
Sirs: 

Your issue of July 15 contains an error on 
page 13. Pittsburgh is not the first city operat- 
ing an aluminum street car. Cleveland had its 
first aluminum street car nearly ‘two years ago. 
Come to Cleveland if you wish to see the best 
in street cars, and the car riders pay for them 
under the Taylor-Tom Johnson franchise. 

WILLIAM F. KEeEs 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


ve eon 


Hobo Argot 
Sirs: 

Evidently Max Feckler (Time, July 15) is a 
little confused in his own argot or lingo. First, 
he refers to the trainride-stealing American 
bum, and then refers to him as a hobo. There 
is no connection whatsoever between a bum and 
a hobo. 

For ‘historical purposes’ am submitting the 
following, as a few random words, picked up in 


| over 20,000 miles of ridin’ the rods (1915-17). 


| 
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(Could also write a book about the front line 
‘pleasure and excitement’ but no doubt M. F. 
would think it the bunk). ... 

Riding the tool box—Riding in the tool box 
beneath a passenger coach. 

Riding the cupola—Riding atop the observa- 
tion tower on the caboose. 

Riding the splash—Riding inside the water 
compartment of the tender (with head extended 
above the water). 

Riding the pilot—Crawling beneath the pilot 
(cow-catcher) of an engine while over a pit, 
and remaining there until the engine is again 
stopped over a pit to pull the ashes from the 
fire box. 

Rattler—Freight train. 

Cannon-ball—Passenger or mail train. 

Lump—Sandwiches wrapped up and handed 
out the back door. 

Lump bum—Bum who begs all his food from 
housewives. 

Bindel stif—A hobo that carries his pack of 
blankets etc. 

C & A pocket—Large side pocket in the coat 
that opens into and runs the full width of the 
coat. 

Toppin’s—Cake, doughnuts etc. after a meal 
(dessert). 

Shiv—Razor. 

Blind—Vestibule of the first baggage car im- 
mediately following the tender. 

Coal shover—Hobo that sits atop the coal 
pile on the tender and shoves the coal down with 
his foot, for the benefit of the fireman, and gets 
his ride in return. 

Freight rustler—Hobo who helps load and un- 
load freight along the line (of the train he is 
riding) in return for the ride. 

Sailors’ strawberries—Prunes. 

Pearl diver—Dishwasher. 

Knowledge box—Schoolhouse. 

Town Clown—City or Village marshall or con- 
stable. 

John Law—A police officer. 

Dick—Detective or special agent. 

Benny—Overcoat. 

Shack—Brakeman. 

Con or Conny—Train conductor. 

Jungle—A gathering place in the woods, or 
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“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” © 
—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLtatTion Mer., Time, Inc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cutcaco, IL. 


Please enter my subscription for Timer, for one year, and send me a 


near a railroad crossing, where the knights-of- 
the-road wash their clothes, bathe, and cook 
their meals. 

Punk—Bread (also designates a very young 


hobo). 

...As for the automobile’ eliminating 
the hobo, impossible. The automobile will never 
equal the thrill of hanging on the rods by your 
heels and listening to the bark of a pistol, in 
the hand of a brave railroad ‘dick’, as he tries 
to bump off a harmless hobo. 

E. C. PETERSON 





Omaha, Neb. 
ac. 





Toms 
Sirs: 

I am an Alabamian, and as one I desire to 
thank you for the space given on p. 39, July 1 
issue, to Senator Tom Heflin. Whatever his 
faults he has one virtue that many men might 
emulate to advantage, and that is absolute faith 
in the predominating goodness in his son and 
namesake. Also he has faith in the prayers of 
the boy’s mother, that sooner or later he will 
realize the error of his ways and “step out” and 
live the great life that God created him for. 
Here’s a warm hand clasp for Senator Tom, and 
a fervent prayer for young Tom. Don’t dis- 
appoint your Dad, Tom. 


A Boy’s MotHER 
Atlanta, Ga. 


eee en a 


*Great Sire’s Get 


Sirs: 

Good for Col. Theodore Roosevelt Jr.; from 
what you published of his poem I think it ought 
to merit reprinting in full. 

As an amateur cattle breeder I suspect Col. 
Roosevelt Jr. should be treated with more 
respect by his fellow countrymen. Anyone who 
can hold his head up under the load inherited 
thru being sired by that great American, 
Theodore Roosevelt, has acquired no small merit 
in his own right. 

Cattle breeders put great value on the get of 
great sires. ... 

THEODORE STERLING 


Bucks County, Pa. 


a cn 
Melville on Judd 


Sirs: 

Having not long ago read Herman Melville’s 
romance Typee, which concludes with an ap- 
pendix describing conditions in the Hawaiian 
Islands at the time of the first Judd and Cap- 
tain Paulet, I was very much surprised to find 
your account of those affairs quite different. 

Melville, for instance, states that Paulet “re- 
ceived the unqualified approbation of his own 
government” instead of the “repudiation” you 
award him. Furthermore, Dr. Judd is described 
as a ‘sanctimonious apothecary-adventurer,” 
which at least is a good phrase, and gives a 
much more pungent portrait of the missionary 
than does Time, even tho it may not be as 
generous. 

However the two accounts are so contradic- 
tory that I am writing in the hope that you can 
give me more detailed information, or tell me 
where to get it. Melville and Time both im- 
press me as seekers after the truth, and it is 
only the inaccessibility of the former which 
causes me to question your version. Other things 
equal I should give Time credit for the most 
accurate reporting. 

The story I have reference to is on p. 174 of 
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Ideas 
annot Enter Here 


Every day new ideas, new processes, new methods replace 
the old. We move so quickly that obsolescence sets in before 


the paint wears off. 


The man who resists these advances blocks progress, turns 
back the hands of Time (no pun intended!) and hangs up 


79 


the warning that ‘‘Ideas Cannot Enter Here. 


A recent and important contribution to industrial progress 


is Thomastrip, which is cold rolled strip steel zinc coated by 


a special process that absolutely prevents cracking, flaking 





or in any way being affected by working the strip into any 
shape you require. 

Highly rust resistant, absolutely uniform temper. Min- 
imum camber. Comes in the same variety of tempers as 
ordinary cold rolled strip and is furnished either in strips or 
coils. 

Virtually every industry can benefit from the opportunities 
offered by Thomastrip electro zinc coated strip. In just a 


few short months numerous industries have adopted it to a 


variety of purposes. 


Write us, telling what you make and we will be glad to 
advise you the possibilities of applying this steel to your 


product. 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 


WARREN, OHIO 


masirip 














mame, <— 77 =a | 
Electro Zinc Coated Strip Steel 


the Romance of Herman Melville published in 
1928 by the Pickwick Publishers, Inc., of New 
York. 

I will greatly appreciate the mention of any 
books which might clarify this affair. 

L. MALcotm WETZEL 

Detroit, Mich. 

Time’s authorities for stating Captain 
Paulet was repudiated by Britain: Under 
Hawatian Skies, by Albert P. Taylor; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica.—Ep. 
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Map v. Baedeker 
Sirs: 

Your map of Hawaii is splendid. If I ever 
take the trip, I'll take the map along and leave 
the ponderous Baedeker at home. 

GeorcE C. D. Friprik 

McGill, Nev. 

Let Hawaiian trippers not look for a 
Baedeker to the Islands, to take or leave 
at home. There is no Baedeker on 
Hawaii, nor other guide book, only 
pamphlets.—Eb. 





Tariff Bill Flayed 
Sirs: 

Is it not strange and unfortunate that the 
THREE CROWNING ENDEAVORS OF MAN- 
KIND, Education, Medicine and Research, must 
pay the highest tariffs to ‘carry on’? In the 
tariff recently passed by the House, and seemingly 
endorsed by the Senate, but to be considered in 
August, the duties are as follows: (All listed in 
H. R. 2667, 1929) 

Surgical Instruments...Duty 70% (para. 359 ) 
Dental Instruments... “ 60% ( “ 359 ) 
Opthalmological testing and measuring instru- 
ments (Used by Oculists), and Haemocyto- 
meters (for measuring and counting blood 


ED vox cduwaatees Duty 60% (para. 228a) 
Microscopes .......«« ” 4S C= 239) 
Optical Glass........ <  g0% ( “ 227 ) 
Psychological appa- 

NR pass etd eae “« 40% ( “ 360 ) 


Why must the U. S. tax to the highest de- 
gree the very things necessary for the upbuilding 
of this nation, things we consider the highest 
expression of civilization? 

F. A. VARRELMAN 

Amer‘can University, 

Washington, D. C. 

—o— 


Princeton’s Proctors 
Sirs: 

In your article of July 8 on the fallen statue 
of the “Christian Student” at Princeton Univer- 
sity, you referred to the University Proctors 
as “Mike” Hogarty & Company. As one who 
has had a “run-in” with the Proctors while at 
Princeton, I wish to correct you. It should be 
Frank Hogarty & Company. Other Proctors 
are: “Mike”? Kopliner and Harry Cawley. 

ERNEST W. MERSON 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

—_o—- 
lr ycoonaphobe 
Sirs: 

Damn! The other night Newspaperman James 
Hoeck, until recently of Shanghai, Canton, Pe- 
king; Richard Kerley, until recently of Memphis, 
and F. von Falkenberg, until recently of Palm 
Beach, Pensacola, Tallahassee—all sitting in the 
back room of a heimgemacht establishment joy- 
fully guzzling brew, discussing Einstein, Nietz- 
sche, Women, Words, Time. 

Says Hoeck: “Brilliantly edited. Almost too 
much so.” 

Says Kerley: ‘“Excellently.” 

Says von Falkenberg: “Improving each week. 
In fact there has been less use of that ‘tycoon,’ 
for I, like the wondrous monk of Siberia got 
weary and weary and wearier of it.” 

Then, in today’s Timer, regretfully putting it 
aside temporarily because of press time, to 
find the word resurrected! Damn! 

I shall not subscribe. It gives me a feeling 
of pleasure to wend my way to this newsstand 
or that and purchase it weekly. Might save a 
few cents by subscribing, but it’s more fun to 
buy it hebdomadically. .. . 

FRIEDRICH VON FALKENBERG 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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THE WORLD KNOWS THAT 


“BUILT BY BUICK” 
MEANS BUILT SUPERLATIVELY WELL 


Motorists everywhere know that the new Buick, recently introduced, marks 


a strong advance over all previous standards in the Buick field, and are 


welcoming it with an enthusiasm never before manifested for any fine car. 


It has often been said that Buick . . . and the great 
army of men and women who purchase Buick motor 
cars... are not merely buyer and seller, but friends. 


Just how deep and strong this friendship is—and how 


the character of the new Buick car and the reception 


it is enjoying. 


Millions have visited Buick showrooms in all parts of 
America during the past few days. Others are steadily 
coming to see the new Buick. Scores of thousands 
have requested or already taken demonstrations. And 
everywhere the story is the same — 


Not only the warmest welcome ever accorded any 
quality car. . . not only the kindliest expressions of 
praise for Buick improvements and advancements. . . 
but a great outpouring of orders, more than double the 
record of any other automobile priced above $1200. 


BUILDERS OF aU TPL Kk AND 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 


Men and women pay glowing tribute to the beauty of 
line, finish and appointment of Buick’s new Bodies 
by Fisher. They revel in the comfort and luxury of 
its spacious interiors. And they know positively that 
only Buick can satisfy them when they experience its 
swifter, smoother, more powerful performance, and 
consider its new low prices. 


They have pronounced this new Buick the greatest 
Buick of them all—and are awarding it what promises 
to be a record demand. 

The builders of Buick and Marquette gladly acknowl- 
edge a debt of gratitude, and pledge continued 
precision in the manufacture of both Buick and 
Marquette cars, that motorists may always know that 
‘Built by Buick’? means built superlatively well. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. 


MARQUETTE MOTOR CARS 


BUILT ... BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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STOOD ALONE FIVE YEARS AGO + STANDS ALONE TODAY 


“Chrysler came into a seemingly crowded market and almost immediately swept its way 
into unprecedented acceptance as a quality product. That which ordinarily takes years 


to achieve was won almost overnight. + Why? Because Chrysler brushed aside outworn 





traditions in engineering, in design, and in performance. + It brought to bear both scien- 
tific exactness and artistry. + That is why Chrysler has taken the country by storm— why it still stands 


and will long stand alone—why, if you want whet Chrysler gives, Chrysler alone can satisfy you.” 
Advertisement, Literary Digest, December 6, 1924 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Little things can annoy a great Presi- 
dent. Last week President Hoover was 
thoroughly vexed by two occurrences: 

1) Into the Eastern food markets moved 
three carloads of particularly luscious 
apricots. Each crate was proudly pro- 
claimed: “Grown and Packed on Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Ranch, Wasco, Cal.” A 
pell-mell demand for Hoover apricots fol- 
lowed until the supply was exhausted. .. . 
Great was the President’s annoyance at 
this exploitation of his name and position 
Careful explanations emanated officially 
from the White House: President Hoover 
does not own a Wasco Fruit Ranch. He 
does own some stock in Pozo Products Co. 
which in turn controls the ranch. The use 
of his name was “positively unauthorized,” 
“grossly misleading.” 

2) One morning last week President 
Hoover read _ this press headline: 
MARINES BUILDING CAMP FOR 
HOOVER. The accompanying story im- 
plied that the President had ordered the 
Marine guard of 40 men from the aban- 
doned Mayflower to his Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park camp site to build his Lodge, 
repair roads. Quickly the President des- 
patched Secretary George Akerson to the 
Press to make this announcement: “Every 
nail and every board in. the President’s 
camp was paid for by Herbert Hoover out 
of his own pocket. . . . The roads to the 
camp were built by the State of Virginia. 
. . . The Marine detail is the usual presi- 
dential guard... .Its only task is to 
keep its own quarters in condition. .. .” 
@ To the White House last week went a 
Virginia delegation of Izaak Walton 
Leaguers, led by Congressman Robert 
Walton Moore. To the President they 
handed an expensive rod and reel, said it 
was “a token of esteem and gratitude for 
the impetus given outdoor sports, particu- 
larly fishing, which the President by his 
example has brought to the attention of 
the whole country.” 

@ The Hoover week-end outing: to the 
Shenandoah National Park Camp. Pas- 
times: building a dam across a creek to 
make a swimming pool; pitching horse- 
shoes. 

@ Last week President Hoover scanned 
the 1931 Budget estimates. They did not 
make pleasant reading. They showed that 
the costs of government are continually 
mounting. Army, Navy, Postal Service 
and Public Works would cost $300,000,000 
more than they had last year. The figures 
depressed the Hoover hope for tax reduc- 
tion. 


Number Twos 


Mrs. Edward Everett (Dolly) Gann, 
Second Lady of the Land, last week set 
at rest the misgivings of temperate Chris- 
tian women. Mrs. Ludie D. Pickett, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky W. C. T. U., having 
heard that Mrs. Gann dined last month at 
the British Embassy, wrote and asked: “Is 
the honor and dignity of your country as 
dear to you as your own status in the 
social life of Washington? Did you for 
the honor and dignity of your country de- 
cline liquor at Sir Esme Howard’s dinner?” 

Replied Mrs. Gann: “I did decline. 
... Out of consideration for my own 
country and my brother I feel that the 
proper thing for me to do at all times is to 
decline.” 

Mrs. Gann’s brother, Vice President 
Charles Curtis, continued last week to 
“rest up” between sessions of Congress. 
Once a jockey, he will go down in history 
as the Vice President (or as the President, 
if anything should happen to President 
Hoover) who liked to go to horse races, 
just as Grover Cleveland liked duckshoot- 
ing, Calvin Coolidge fishing, Herbert Hoo- 
ver building toy dams. In the minds of 
many a temperate Christian woman, horse- 
racing is almost as iniquitous as liquor but 
so far no prying soul has disturbed the 
Vice President’s innocent pleasure. Dur- 
ing the Spring he went frequently to the 
Maryland tracks, Bowie, Pimlico, Havre 
de Grace. He could not get away for the 
Kentucky Derby, but was on hand to see 
Blue Larkspur win the American Classic 
last fortnight at Arlington Park, near Chi- 
cago. 

Last week he visited Albert Davis Las- 
ker, onetime chairman of the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board, at his Chicago home. He 
walked around the private Lasker golf 
links but swung no club. Newsmen asked 
him why he did not play. “I don’t like 
golf,” replied the Vice President who likes 
to watch horse-racing. 
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THE CABINE 


Mr. Stimson Reminds 


The White House made ready for a 
major international event: President 
Hoover’s promulgation of the General 
treaty for the renunciation:of war. The 
ratification by Japan, the last of the 15 
original signatories to approve the Treaty, 
was on its way to Washington. To East 
Room ceremonies were invited two-score 
diplomats representing the ratifying pow- 
ers. The President had a speech ready. A 
formal luncheon was to be served in the 
State dining room. Among the prime guests 
was to be Frank Billings Kellogg, the Cool- 
idge Secretary of State who brought to 
fruition the idea of France’s Aristide 
Briand for such a treaty. Calvin Coolidge 
had also been asked to attend. There were 
to be band music, cameramen, a nation- 
wide hook-up. 

On the other side of the world from 
Washington, however, that was brewing 
which might make the Kellogg Treaty 
absurd on the first day of its legal exist- 
ence. Soviet Russia and Nationalist 
China, two of the signatories of the pact, 
were on the explosive verge of war. 

Secretary of State Stimson, alive to the 
embarrassment of the situation, cogitated 
in his office. He could, of course, com- 
municate what was on his mind to Na- 
tionalist China, but to Soviet Russia he 
could not speak. The U. S. does not 
recognize the Soviet’s existence. Lawyer- 
like, Statesman Stimson remembered, got 
out, and ruffled the unused pages of the 
so-called Four-Power Treaty which the 
U. S., Britain, France and Japan drafted 
in 1921. A phrase in this treaty makes it 
possible for the Four Powers to discuss 
“freely and fully” almost any Far Eastern 
matter. Statesman Stimson sent for his 
excellency Paul Claudel, Ambassador from 
the other parent country of the Kellogg 
Treaty and one of the Four Powers. He 
also called in the British, Japanese and 
Italian representatives to tell them what 
went on. Soon from Washington to Mos- 
cow, via Paris flashed word that Statesman 
Stimson thought Russia should be re-. 
minded that she had “renounced war.” 

Arriving in Washington for the White 
House ceremony, Mr. Kellogg spoke hope- 
fully of his Treaty, predicted: “I don't 
think there will be any war. . . . The dis- 
pute is... very susceptible to pacific 
settlement.” 

Before many days passed Messrs. Stim- 
son and Kellogg received reassuring news. 
Came formal notices from Russia and 
China that each would live up to the terms 
of the Kellogg Treaty (see p. 22). States- 
men the world over applauded Statesman 
Stimson’s perspicacity and promptitude 
for his “reminder.” 
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ARMY & NAVY 


Battle of Rancocas 


A hostile army, 300,000 strong, landed 
on the New Jersey coast near Barnegat and 
took the field against the U. S. Army. The 
invaders pushed forward to Rancocas 
Creek where they encountered a defensive 
force of 200,000. A fierce engagement on 
a 40-mile front ensued. The U. S. centre 
was badly broken. Mt. Holly and Camp 
Dix fell. Trenton was bombed to bits. 
Philadelphia and New York lay open to 
attack. Then with supreme courage and 
vigor the U. S. forces rallied and in a 
fine display of open warfare threw them- 
selves savagely upon the enemy, driving 
him back and back. All losses were re- 
covered. A “lemon squeezer” movement 
was being applied to the invaders when 
an armistice ended the “war,” leaving 43,- 
750 dead and wounded on the battlefield. 

Such was the great battle of Rancocas 
Creek, staged last week as a theoretical 
military problem. The Red “invaders” 
were non-existent except for a handful of 
officers to outline their positions. The 
Blue “defenders” were composed of 6,000 
flesh-and-blood officers and men drawn 
from the regular Army, the National 
Guards of New York and New Jersey, 
the organized Reserve, all under the com- 
mand of Major General Hanson Edward 
Ely, commander of the Second Corps 
Area. Except for the activities of the 
staff officers of 32 commands, of telegraph, 
telephone and typewriter operators, of 
motorcycle messengers, chauffeurs and car- 
rier pigeons, all the fighting was done on 
large maps with little red and blue flags 
moved craftily about. 

The cost of the four-day battle to the 
U. S. was $18,000, most of which went to 
farmers for the use of their fields, barns, 
outhouses. Some of the husbandmen un- 
intentionally contributed to war-time real- 
ism when they tripped over military tele- 
graph wires strung through their hayfields, 
fetched axes and hacked apart the com- 
munication lines of the defending force. 

General Charles Pelot Summerall, Chief 
of Staff, paid the “war” a fleeting visit, 
inspected the field of action. Said he: 
“This war game constitutes the biggest 
and best tactical campaign ever waged on 
American soil by the U. S. Army.” Just 
what it all meant strategically he left to 
the War College to study and say. 

Reserve officers and National Guards- 
men were aquiver with excitement. On 
the night before the big Red drive, few 
if any of them got any sleep. Brig.- 
General Cornelius Vanderbilt, command- 
ing the 154th Brigade of the New York 
Guard, waited bravely for the attack at 
the Wrightstown-Lakewood crossroads. 
When along toward dawn it did not occur, 
he rolled up in his blanket and took a 
60-minute cat-nap on the roadside. 


A Red propaganda sheet called the 
Daily Ananias was rained down upon the 
Blue Forces. To break enemy morale, it 
stated: “Blues Poison More Wells,” 
“Prisoners Surrender to Reds Voluntar- 
ily,” “Blues Fear Red Bayonets,” “Muti- 
nous Blue Soldiers Hang Colonel.” 

After four days of savage combat, Gen- 


eral Ely led his general officers into a 
cinema house at Bordentown, explained 
what had been done, told them their per- 
formance “smacked of military genius.” 
He added that the U. S. should have a 








GENERAL VANDERBILT 


. cat-napped at the crossroads. 


trained emergency army of 200,000 in the 
Second Corps Area for instant military 
service, bemoaned the fact that the U. S. 
has no such force now. 

Like all such maneuvers, the Battle of 
Rancocas Creek, observers agreed, will be 
detailed to Congress next winter as an 
argument to show the need for increased 
appropriations for national defense. 


PROHIBITION 
More New Ground 

Once again country-wide debate on Pro- 
hibition moved to new ground last week 
when the subject upcropped without warn- 
ing before the twenty-first conference of 
Governors assembled at New London, 
Conn. (see p. 11). Heretofore these politi- 
cal meetings had studiously avoided this 
political subject. When governors did de- 
bate it last week, their sentiment was pre- 
ponderantly Dry, as was to be expected 
among politicians discussing the law of 
the land. 

The Prohibition question was injected 
into the otherwise tranquil conference by a 
letter from Chairman George Woodward 
Wickersham of the National Law Enforce- 
ment Commission to Governor Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt of New York in which 
Mr. Wickersham proposed an enforcement 
scheme whereby the U. S. would deal with 
wholesale bootleggery, the States with the 
retail trade. He hinted at modification to 
make the law “reasonably enforceable.” 

Though the governors did nothing about 
it, the Wickersham letter produced rever- 
berations and repercussions throughout the 
land, set politicians and prohibitors to talk- 
ing out loud. 

In St. Paul, Minn., Andrew John Vol- 
stead exclaimed: “Nullification! . . . They 
would in effect repeal the 18th amend- 


ment in wet localities by divided respon- 
sibility.” 

In Washington, Dry Senator Borah of 
Idaho remarked: “Mr. Wickersham has at 
last succeeded in making it clear that he 
regards the law as unenforceable.” 

Dry Senator Caraway of Arkansas: 
“Prohibition suffered the worst blow by 
the Wickersham statement that it has ever 


received. . . . I expect Wickersham to re- 
sign soon. . . . Personally I hope he re- 
signs. ... The usefulness of the Com- 


mission is destroyed if he remains at its 
head.” 

Dry Senator Thomas of Oklahoma: 

“Governor Smith, if elected President, 
could not have appointed anyone starting 
out to destroy Prohibition any more than 
the Hoover Commission chairman has 
done.” 

The Methodist Episcopal Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition & Public Morals: 
“Not ... revolutionary. . . . Prohibition- 
ists have never believed it is desirable to 
set up a national police force . . . for the 
sole purpose of enforcement. . . . Unfor- 
tunate word ‘modification’ . . . interpre- 
tation . . . to imply that state laws may 
be enacted which in fact legalize alcoholic 
content in beverages prohibited by the 
Federal Constitution, we believe an en- 
tirely mistaken one. . . .” 

Clinton Norman Howard, Chairman of 
the National United Committee for Law 
Enforcement,* at a W. C. T. U. meeting 
at Round Lake, N. Y.: “The people will 
not let their constitution be wickershamed 
into a squatter sovereignty hodge-podge. 
. . . Maryland, Wisconsin and New York 
are where South Carolina was in the con- 
flict against the abolition of slavery... . 
They are the copperhead and slacker states 
and are more culpable in time of peace 
than any slacker citizen in time of war.” 





Medicine 

On the tenth anniversary of Prohibition 
(Jan: 16, 1930) U. S. distilleries will be 
steaming fragrantly in the legitimate pro- 
duction of whiskey. Their activities will 
be altogether legal and above-board, with 
no Dry raids, no protesting outcries from 
irate prohibitors. 

Such a news forecast came out of Wash- 
ington last week when the Treasury De- 
partment prepared to issue permits which 
would start distilleries making bourbon 
and rye whiskies to replenish fast-dwin- 
dling medicinal stocks. Distillers from 
Louisville and Baltimore went into con- 
ference with Prohibition Commissioner 
James M. Doran who will supervise the 
re-opening of U. S. liquor factories. 
Throughout the land government gaugers 
measured the whiskey supply held in 
bonded warehouses, forwarded their re- 
ports to Washington. 

Receiving the reports, Commissioner 
Doran announced: “The Bureau of Prohi- 
bition will proceed to act upon applications 
. . . for permits to manufacture whiskey 
for medicinal use. . . . The amount of ac- 
tual whiskey on hand July 1, 1929 is 9,549,- 
o17 gallons. If further manufacture is now 





*An unofficial volunteer organization of drys 
not to be confused with the President’s National 
Commission on Law Enforcement. 
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permitted, it will be late fall or nearly 
Jan. 1, 1930 before actual production com- 
mences... . . Extensive examinations have 
been made of the bonded whiskey stocks 
and I can state that they are in sound con- 
dition. Of the 300,000 barrels in bonded 
storage not in excess of 1,000 barrels are 
of questionable quality. ... The with- 
drawal and consumption of whiskey for 
medicinal purposes [last year] was 1,616,- 
924 gallons. . . . There will be on hand 
Jan. 1, 1930, five years’ supply. . . . To 
meet the non-beverage needs, it is pro- 
posed to authorize the manufacture of 
2,000,000 gallons for the next permit year 
. 70% Bourbon and 30% Rye.” 


TRANSPORTATION 


Sternwheelers 


At New Richmond, Ohio, crowds lined 
the river banks. A shout went up when 
smoke was discernible in the distance. On 
Dam 35 the judges grew prematurely 
alert, fingered their watches. Up the river, 
belching like twin-snouted dragons, slosh- 
ing along at an uproarious nine-knots-per- 
hour came the doughty sternwheelers Tom 
Greene and Betsy Ann at the grim finish 
of a 21-mile race upstream from Cincin- 
nati. Long before they could see which was 
ahead the crowd could hear the roar of 
the laboring engines. Children cringed, 
fearing an explosion. Old rivermen felt 
young again at the familiar sound. 

Past the finish line the packets steamed, 
engines wide open, passengers hullaba- 
looing. Spectators on the banks were still 
disputing the result when the ships, car- 
ried far upstream by their momentum, re- 
turned. The judges declared the Tom 
Greene had won by a few feet, repeating 
the performance of its sister ship the 
Chris Greene which defeated the Betsy 
Ann in last year’s first revival of an old- 
time race. 

Tom Greene, 25, master of the ship 
bearing his name is descended from a long 
line of rivermen. His first mate, the only 
woman on the Ohio river to hold a pilot’s 
license, was his mother. 

From New Orleans, heading for St. 
Louis 1,200 miles upstream, “out to beat 
the record of the Robert E. Lee,” sleek 
express cruiser Martha Jane and.a smaller 
mahogany runabout called Bogie started 
up the tortuous Mississippi. The Robert 
E. Lee’s record, made in 1870 when she 
beat the Natchez and many a shiny dol- 
lar changed hands, was go hr. 30 min. 


sccomialpcacen 


“Old Peppersass” 


After their New London conference last 
week (see col 3), the Governors of 
Alabama, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Utah, Vermont and West Virginia jour- 
neyed into the heart of New England as 
the guests of New Hampshire’s Governor 
Charles Tobey to witness the ceremonious 
return of “Old Peppersass,” world’s f2:t 
mountain-climbing locomotive, to ‘ne 
White Mountains. Named because of the 
pepper-shaker aspect of its vertical boiler 
and mushroom stack, “Old Peppersass” 
was built in 1869 to haul excursionists (in- 





cluding Presidents Grant, Hayes, Cleve- 
land) up the cogway to the top of Mount 
Washington. Withdrawn from service in 
1893, it went the rounds of exhibitions, 


PROHIBITOR DoRAN 


“2,000,000 gallons for next year.” 
(See col. 1) 


was “lost” for years and only lately 
“found” by the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

At the foot of Mount Washington last 
week, B. & O. officials presented the an- 
tique to the Boston & Maine R. R. which 
in turn gave it to the State of New Hamp- 
shire. Before taking its place on a ped- 
estal, “Old Pep ppersass” to prove its mettle 
started one last journey up the cogway to 
Mount Washington’s summit. 

The party of Governors and officials pre- 
ceded it in modern cars. Laboriously “Old 
Peppersass”’ puffed its way up the steep 
incline, reached the top amid cheers. Then 
it started down again. Suddenly a wheel 
broke. Engineer Edward C. (“Jack”) 
Frost, its pilot in 1869, lost control of it 
as it gathered headway. As it plunged 
toward the Jacob’s Ladder trestle over a 
gorge 75 ft. deep, its five occupants 
jumped clear. One of them, a cameraman 
riding on the tender, jumped into the 
gorge, died instantly. The rest were safe. 
Old Peppersass thunderously tore up the 
ties, jumped the rails, shot out into space, 
hit the mountainside, ‘exploded. 

The Governors, descending the cogway 
in their own cars, were marooned because 
“Old Peppersass” had wrecked the track 
below Jacob’s Ladder. They were trans- 
ferred to relief trains, hauled back to the 
mountain top. The spirit of celebration 
disappeared with the daylight. Officials in 
summer suits shivered as the temperature 
dropped below freezing and a chill wind 
swirled around Mount Washington. Wom- 
en became hysterical, fainted. By mid- 
night the alarm had spread and automo- 
biles climbed slowly up the ten mile car- 
riage road to the summit. Into them by 
lantern-light were loaded the 200-odd 
celebrants. to be carried 40 miles down the 
perilous mountain-side. The last to leave, 
as dawn broke, Governor Tobey. 


THE STATES 


Conference No. 21 


Ever since President Roosevelt called 
the first Governors’ Conference at the 
White House in 1908 to discuss protec- 
tion of national resources, state executives 
have been meeting periodically to discuss 
their executive duties, to eschew all con- 
troversial matters, to have a sociable time. 
This year’s Conference, held last week by 
22 Governors assembled in New London, 
Conn., bubbled with: unusual excitement 
when Gov. Franklin Delano Roosevelt of 
New York injected into it a letter on Pro- 
hibition which he had obtained from no 
less a personage than George Woodward 
Wickersham, chairman of President Hoov- 
er’s National Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Observance. 


When they assembler. -heir agenda 
looked politically non-explosive. Gov. 
Roosevelt of New York was down for a 
talk on “Co-operation of Governors on 
Crime Problems.’”’ Maine’s Gov. William 
Tudor Gardiner was to speak on “Employ- 
ment of Prisoners,” Carolina’s Gov. Oliver 
Max Gardner on “Youthful Prisoners,” 
Virginia’s Gov. Harry Flood Byrd on 
“The Segregation Plan of Taxation” and 

North Dakota’s Gov. George F. Shafer on 
“The Gasoline Tax.” It looked like poor 
pickings for newsmen assigned to cover 
the conference. 

Gov. Roosevelt’s speech was tame until 
he quoted Commissioner Wickersham : 

“Thus far the Federal Government. has 
borne the brunt of [Dry] enforcement. 
It seems to me the Governors’ Conference 
might well consider approaching the Fed- 
eral Government on some feasible proposal 
to share this burden. If the National 
Government were to attend to preventing 
importation, manufacture and shipment in 
interstate commerce of intoxicants, the 
State undertaking the internal police regu- 
lations to prevent sales, saloons, speak- 
easies and so forth, national and state 
laws might be modified so as to become 
reasonably enforceable and one great 


‘source of demoralizing and pecuniarily 


profitable crime removed. 

The significance of this proposal lay 
in the fact that until then the Hoover Law 
Enforcement Commission had studiously 
avoided specific mention of Prohibition as 
a crime problem. How did Gov. Roose- 
velt get such a message? Was it meant 
for public use? Gov. Roosevelt explained 
that he had written to Mr. Wickersham, 
asked for some ideas. Responding in 
longhand from Bar Harbor, Me., Mr. 
Wickersham had explained: “I have no 
stenographer with me but I feel that your 
letter calls for the most helpful reply I 
can give and I hope that what I have 
written may suggest something of value 
in preparation of your address.” Gov. 
Roosevelt said he felt no restriction had 
been imposed against the letter’s publica- 
tion. In Washington Chairman Wicker- 
sham refused to see newsmen, to answer 
their questions of whether or not he in- 
tended his letter for publication. 

Thick and fast flew the questions at 
New London. Was Commissioner Wick- 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





ersham demanding that all States give 
more material assistance to the U. S. on 
enforcement? Or did he hint at local 
option, with each State free to deal with 
Prohibition as local sentiment dictated? 
The words “modify” and “reasonably en- 
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NorTH CAROLINA’S GARDNER 


“No one would pretend that we really 
want to be good.” 


forcible” caused Dry Governors to bristle 
with hostility. 

West Virginia’s Conley said: *“‘We don't 
need modification.” 

Utah’s Dern: “Logical ... but is it 
practical?” 

North Carolina’s Gardner: “Unfortu- 
nate ... The last election showed the 
sentiment of the people.” 

Missouri’s Caulfield: “Mr. Wickersham 
had no business making such a premature 
and ill-advised announcement. ... The 
usefulness of President Hoover’s commis- 
sion has been seriously harmed.” 

Reed of Kansas: “Untimely.” 

Gov. Roosevelt, who had carefully 
avoided Prohibition in his own speech, 
characterized the Wickersham proposal 
as “speculative” and moved across the 
ballroom to take a seat among the Dry 
Southern Governors. Observers got the 
impression that, as a Presidential candi- 
date for 1932, he had already commenced 
to “play safe” on this issue.* 

The Conference was almost disrupted 
when Dry Governors attempted to over- 
turn its do-nothing tradition and have 
resolutions adopted calling for more law 
enforcement, more support of President 
Hoover. South Carolina’s Gov. John 
Gardiner Richards offered such a resolu- 
tion. So did Virginia’s Governor Byrd 


*Governor Roosevelt was “definitely disturbed” 
by “hot weather stories” about his presidential 
candidacy. Later in the week he issued a state- 


ment which the politically-wise took none too .- 


seriously: “I am not a candidate for President 
. . « « Purely speculative and wholly false insin- 
uations about any consideration which I am 
giving to national candidacy... . This 
{[Governorship of New York] is a man’s-sized 
job which takes -all my time.” 


and North Carolina’s Governor Gardner. 
What the Governor of North Carolina 
said to the Governor of South Carolina 
in private was not recorded but their pub- 
lic attitudes emphatically tended toward 
lengthening the historic interval between 
libations. 

The Governor of South Carolina, after 
a speech by Maryland’s Albert Cabell 
Ritchie, who was the sole Wet spokes- 
man present, arose and thundered Bryan- 
esquely : 

“TI come from a State that rocked me 
in its cradle of States’ rights and I stand 
for States’ rights but the question of 
States’ rights is not involved here. It is 
in the Constitution. . . . I come from the 
great Democratic State of South Carolina 
but . . . the Republican party has given 
us a great President and I believe he is 
going down in history as one of the great- 
est Presidents [because] he stands for 
civic righteousness and enforcement of the 
law. . . . I want to make this statement 
fearlessly while I stand on my feet: The 
great South, the great West and the great 
women of America* are for Prohibition 
and we shall have passed from the scene— 
I hope we shall not be forgotten—when 
Prohibition will still be here... .” 

In the end, the Conference smothered 
the controversy, adopted no resolution at 
all. But as the discussions passed on to 
other topics, the Goveruor of North Caro- 
lina, talking on special treatment for 
youthful criminals, found opportunity to 
show himself more subtle than his thun- 
derous neighbor, with this allusion: “The 
tendency of American reformers is almost 
never to teach, to educate public opinion, 
to convince gradually the citizenry of the 
value of reform, but is to secure the pas- 
sage of prohibitory legislation and then 
leave it to the Government to carry out 
the reformers’ ideas. . . . We go in strong- 
ly for ‘noble experiments’ and while I 
suppose that no one would pretend that 
we really want to be good, we are never- 
theless) anxious that the world should 
understand that we approve of goodness 
in others... .” 


Oliver Max Gardner, at 47, is North 
Carolina’s youngest Governor. Cottonmill 
owner, lawyer, farmer, he plays a left- 
handed game of golf, is fondly called 
“Max” by most Tarheel voters. At North 
Carolina State College he was a famed 
football player. Twenty years in Demo- 
cratic politics, grey-haired, handsome, 
easy-mannered, he was elected last year 
without turning Hoovercratic to please 
bitter little old Senator Simmons. 

Eyes for coincidence noted more than 
a similarity of names betwccn the young 
athletic Governor of North Carolina and 
young athletic Governor of Maine. Wil- 
liam Tudor Gardiner of Gardiner, Me., 
aged 37, was a Harvard tackle 15 years 
ago. During the War he spent 22 months 
in the Army, advanced from private to 
first lieutenant. He entered the State 
House of Representatives in 1921, became 
its speaker. His chief pastime: hunting 
bear, moose, deer in his Maine woods. 


*Governor & Mrs. Richards have nine daugh- 
ters. 


THE TARIFF 
Valuation & Flexing 


Question: “Is it true... that manu- 
facturers care nothing about the rates in 
the Tariff Bill as long as they can get 
what they want in the administrative sec- 
tions?” 

Answer: “Well . . . I think I can say 
that is true.” 

That was the note on which, last week, 
the Senate Finance Committee closed its 
public tariff hearings. The Democratic 
members of the committee were politely 
ushered out while the Republicans in their 
shirt sleeves huddled themselves down to 
the task of redrafting a tariff measure to 
be presented to the Senate a month hence. 

The Question above was asked by Utah’s 
Democratic Senator King. The Answer 
was given by John E. Edgerton, president 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers (membership: 50,000). Witness 
Edgerton had been arguing at length be- 
fore the committee in behalf of increased 
“flexibility” in the new tariff bill. Others 
who had demanded the same thing were 
Vice President Matthew Woll of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; Chester Gray, 
legal representative of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation; John G. Lerch, coun- 
sel of the American Tariff League. Mr. 
Lerch also called for a change from for- 
eign to domestic valuation in administering 
the new tariff bill. 

Flexibility. The present law permits 
the President, on recommendations by the 
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MAINE’s GARDINER 
. . bear, moose, deer. 


(See col. 2) 


Tariff Commission, to raise or lower tariff 
rates 50%. Based on the difference in the 
cost of producing an article abroad and in 
the U. S. the rate change is supposed to 
equr lise competition. 

The new bill continues the President’s 
power to alter rates by 50% but changes 
the basis from differences in cost of pro- 
duction to difference in conditions of com- 
petition wholly within the U. S. market. 
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Prolonged economic research would no 
longer retard the Tariff Commission’s find- 
ings under the new plan. 


Valuation. The tariff imposes two 
kinds of duties: 1) specific; 2) ad valorem, 
based on the value of the imported goods. 
The flat rate of 6¢ per lb. on fresh beef 
is a specific duty. The rate of 40% on wire 
rope is an ad valorem duty. The first is 
fixed, regardless of price; the second va- 
ries with the value of the commodity. On 
many items the tariff is a combination of 
specific and ad valorem rates. (Example: 
violins, specific duty of $1.25 each, plus 
an ad valorem duty of 35%.) 

What Mr. Edgerton had in mind when 
he implied that the tariff rates were not 
so important as their administration was 
the two conflicting methods of valuing im- 
ports for customs purposes. One method, 
called Foreign, values an article at its 
fair sale price in the country of produc- 
tion, ie., the price at which the importer 
buys it. The other method, called U. S., 
values an article at the U. S. sale price of 
a similar agticle. Illustration: 


It is proposed to impose a 70% ad 
valorem duty on surgical instruments. A 
German lancet is purchased in Berlin for 
$1.50. By foreign valuation it would pay 
a duty of $1.05 on entering the U. S. and 
go into the domestic market at $2.55. A 
U. S. lancet of the same character and 
quality sells for $2.50. If U. S. Valuation 
were applied to the German lancet on im- 
port, it would have to pay a duty of $1.75, 
giving it a sale price of $3.25. 

U. S. manufacturers have long clamored 
for ‘a’ U. S. Valuation system, largely be- 
cause it would mean much higher duties, 
hence greater “protection.” They have 
claimed that imported goods are grossly 
undervalued on the foreign-valuation basis 
to get the benefit of cheaper ad valorem 
duties. 

The House tariff bill took a long step in 
the direction of substituting U. S. Valua- 
tion for Foreign when it proposed that the 
President be authorized to shift tariff ap- 
praisals from foreign to domestic valua- 
tion when conditions warranted. Senate 
Finance Committee Republicans took their 
problem with them into executive session, 
wrestled with the evidence spread between 
the two valuation systems, pondered the 
merits of each. 

Opposition. To “flexibility” and U. S. 
Valuation most Democratic Senators are 
opposed. Also in opposition are Idaho’s 
Senator Borah and the Republican Pro- 
gressives following his lead in the forth- 
coming tariff fight. Their objection is that 
the flexible provision of the law gives the 


‘ President- an unconstitutional power to 


“levy taxes,” that U. S. Valuation is a 
subterfuge to obtain higher rates than the 
tariff bill itself would seem to grant. 


About Washington last week spread a 
story that President Hoover, favoring 
tariff flexibility, had secretly asked the 
Tariff Commission to supply him with the 
names of Democratic Senators who had 
appealed to it for higher tariff rates under 
the law’s flexible clause for commodities 
of local interest to them. It was said that 


President Hoover was going to use this 
information to combat the Democratic at- 
tack upon tariff flexibility, to show that 
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. . « friendly to slum boys. 


many a Democrat had covertly sought to 
use this very machinery to get higher rates 
for special commodities. Mississippi's 
Senator Harrison shouted that neither he 
nor any other Democrat would thus be 
“bludgeoned or browbeaten” by the White 
House. 

Promptly President Hoover denied that 
he had made any such request to the Tar- 
iff Commission. Observers began to realize 
that the Tariff fight was passing into its 
bitterest stage. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
“Who Could Say ‘No’?” 

“No” is a word that comes hard to New 
York’s Mayor James John Walker. One 
day last week he was quite incapable of 
uttering it when a Non-Partisan Commit- 
tee of 682 New York citizens waited upon 
him at the City Hall, asked him to stand 
for re-election. 

For months Mayor Walker had been 
keeping city voters in a state of theoretical 
suspense as to his candidacy.* He had let 
it be known that he was considering a re- 
turn to private life to get rich, that he 
had many an offer to capitalize his per- 
sonality. Last week he put all his offers 
aside, accepted the “call of public duty.” 

Nicely pre-arranged was the ceremony 
of acceptance. Heading the committee was 
August Heckscher, octogenarian philan- 
thropist, whose slum elimination project 
on the city’s lower East Side Mayor 





*Fortnight ago Director William H. Allen of 
the New York Institute of Public Service peti- 
tioned New York’s Governor Roosevelt to re- 
move Mayor Walker from office on the ground 
of incompetency. Playfully temporized the Gov- 
ernor: “I have received so many letters in the 
last few days asking for the removal of every 
public official from the President of the U. S. 
down to dog catcher, that it will take me a 
few days to read them all.”’ 


Walker has helped. A change in the city 
administration might disturb Mr. Heck- 
scher’s chief philanthropic hobby. 


Mayor Walker was 25 minutes late for 
the City Hall ceremony. When he arrived, 
telegrams were stacked before him con- 
gratulating him on the acceptance he had 
not yet given. Mr. Heckscher, wearing a 
Jarge bow tie, arose, adjusted his spec- 
tacles, placed himself before the nest of 
microphones to read his speech. So faint 
was his voice that Mayor Walker had to 
cup his ears and lean forward. Nominator 
Heckscher gave “40 indictments” (rea- 
sons) why Mayor Walker should be re- 
nominated. He praised his administration 
as “brilliant,” recalled the “goodwill” the 
Mayor had spread by junketing through 
Europe in 1927. 

Mayor Walker responded extemporane- 
ously. For 40 minutes he talked of his boy- 
hood in the New York slums, of city im- 
provements he had started and hoped to 
finish, of necessary increases in the city 
budget to give the People better living 
conditions. To the committee’s request he 
concluded: “This is the answer: Who 
could say No?” 

Proud was he of that “snapper” on the 
end of his acceptance speech. He said 
afterward: “I suppose I’ve gone Cal one 
better with that ‘Who could say no?’ 
I'll pay for that. Some wag will follow 
me to my grave.” 


A few hours after the “persuasion” of 
Mayor Walker, upon the scene arrived 
Manhattan’s short, swart, bustling Con- 
gressman Fiorella H. LaGuardia, to start 
his campaign for the Republican nomina- 
tion to run against Mayor Walker. Said 
he: “The situation is by no means hope- 
less. . . . The big task is to find candi- 
dates with fighting hearts. . . .” 


Simultaneously John Francis (“Red 
Mike”) Hylan, Mayor Walker’s voluble 
predecessor, now an independent candi- 
date for re-election, put in wide circula- 
tion an envelope inscribed: ““Voter—Who 
killed Rothstein and Marlow?” A card 
inside replied: “Send Hylan back to City 


‘Hall. Send Enright back to Police Head- 


quarters. They may find the man.” 





Sa 5 ce 
Newsmaker 

In summer, without Congress or com- 
petition, any Senator who stays in Wash- 
ington can make news, get publicity. Last 
week’s prime hot-weather newsmaker was 
Senator Thaddeus H. Caraway of Ar- 
kansas. He made four items of news by 
demanding: 


1) The resignation of Chairman George 
Woodward Wickersham of the Hoover 
Law Enforcement Commission because of 
his Prohibition letter. 

2) The recall of diplomatic violators of 
Washington’s traffic rules. 

3) A senatorial investigation of all 
lobbies.* 

4) A statement from President Hoover 
as to where he stands on the tariff. 





*Another critic of lobbies last week was Calvin 
Coolidge who wrote in the American Magazine 
that Congress was “subservient to organized 
minorities,” that lobby-produced legislation is 
“excessively expensive.” 
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AERONAUTICS 


Insurance 

Prizefighter Gene Tunney a year ago 
flew in a Sikorsky Amphibian the 150 
miles from Speculator, N. Y., to New 
York City. To insure his life for $300,- 
ooo and the plane for $30,000 during the 
single, short trip, his insurance company 
charged a premium of $1,000. Another 
company might have charged more, an- 
other less. No one knows what is a fair 
rate for aviation insurance risks. What- 
ever standards exist are constantly fluc- 
tuating and depend on a multitude of 
conditions and contingencies. To help the 
insurance companies fix standards the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promo- 
tion of Aeronautics last week instituted 
a thorough-going survey of aviation mor- 
tality. 

Aviation insurance includes, besides 
personal accident and life risks, risks 
against planes, cargoes, airports, public 
liability, passengers, employes, fires, wind- 
storms, thefts. The usual life or accident 
policy generally forbids flying. Four Man- 
hattan underwriters predominate in the 
nation’s aviation insurance business—Aero 
Underwriters Corp., United States Avia- 
tion Underwriters, Wm. H. McGee & Co., 
Associated Aviation Underwriters. The 
last is the most powerful. Formed last 
March it groups 13 fire and marine in- 
surance companies and three casualty 
companies, whose aggregate assets were 
then $330,000,000. 

First person to take out a special air 
policy was Horatio Barber. In 1912 he 
went to Lloyd’s in London to insure him- 
self against liability to passengers who 
might travel in a fleet of five planes which 
he owned. Lloyd’s knew nothing of the 
risks, told him to write out his own policy, 
being just to them and himself. That led 
to an affiliation with Lloyd’s which, after 
the War, distracted him from flying. Now, 
54, he is in Manhattan, president of Bar- 
ber & Baldwin, Inc., underwriting affiliates 
witl: Aero Underwriters Corp. 

How unsettled are aviation insurance 
rates, tvo offers last week indicated. Both 
were for damages to houses caused by 
planes. American Insurance Co. of New- 
ark, N. J., figured that $1.56 a year was 
sufficient premium for $2,500 insurance. 
Continental Insurance Co. of New York 
figured $3 the yearly premium for $2,500 
insurance on property within one mile of 
an airport, $2.50 for property between 
one and five miles from airports, $2 for 
properties farther away. 
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Sikorsky to United 

Since last winter Curtiss Flying Service, 
as sales agents for Curtiss, Curtiss-Rob- 
ertson, Cessna, Ireland, Command-aire and 
Sikorsky planes, has been advertising with 
confident emphasis: 

Sikorsky Amphibion*—the world’s saf- 
est airplane. 

Over half a million miles—and still 
flying. 

Lindbergh on schedule to the minute. 

It is the safest airplane in the world. 


*Sikorsky’s preferred spelling. Amphibian 
is more generally used. 











The plane with a distinguished waiting 
list. 

The unprecedented demand for the Si- 
korsky Amphibion forces us to announce 
regretfully our inability to fill new orders 
for... months. 

Financier Clement Melville Keys, who 
controls Curtiss Flying Service, has been 
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Icor I. SIKORSKY 
. with a distinguished waiting list.” 
trying to buy Sikorsky Aviation Corp. for 
some time, to merge it with what has be- 
come Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Inventor Igor I. Sikorsky, vice presi- 
dent of the company, has tried to sell to 
Flying-Publishers Robert Rutherford Mc- 
Cormick and Joseph Medill Patterson. 

3usinessman Arnold Cushing Dickinson, 
president of the company, did sell it last 
week—to United Aircraft & Transport 
Corp. President Gordon Sohn Rentschler 
of Manhattan’s National City Bank and 
his brother, President Frederick B. Rent- 
schler of United Aircraft & Transport, 
had outbid Mr. Keys and others. The 
price was about $2,500,000 in United 
stock. 

For United the deal looked wise. It 
lines up one of the best planes in the 
world with other United subsidiaries— 
Boeing, Vought, Hamilton Metalplane, 
Pratt & Whitney motors, Pacific Air 
Transport, Boeing Air Transport, Stout 
Airlines.* Whether Curtiss Flying Service, 
a subsidiary of United’s competitor Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., will continue to sell 
Sikorsky planes was last week unan- 
nounced. 

Inventor Igor I. Sikorsky was in Eu- 
rope, last week when the deal was an- 
nounced. If any one had told him six 
years ago when, a Russian immigrant, he 
founded his U. S. company, that in 1929 
it would bring $2,500,000, he would have 
believed it. He has never lacked self- 

*Pacific operates along the Pacific Coast, 
Boeing from San Francisco to Chicago, Stout 
from Chicago to Cleveland. United intends 
this autumn to extend its transcontinental passen- 
ger service to New York, creating a San Fran- 
cisco-New York fly of 30 hours. 
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confidence. In Tsarist days he was his 
country’s foremost aeronautical engineer. 
He designed the world’s first successful 
multimotored plane (a four-motor job, 
1913), flew the first multimotored sea- 
plane (his own design, 1914), enabled the 
Russians to make the first heavy air bom- 
bardments of the War. 

Founding a Sikorsky company in the 
U. S. was to him a matter of course and 
self-esteem. He wants no anonymity of 
accomplishment. But he does not like 
business details. He is primarily an en- 
gineer. Many a Sikorsky order, many a 
deal, has been delayed by Inventor Si- 
korsky’s futile enthusiasm for improve- 
ment, remodeling. He is almost the last 
of the big independent designers to suc- 
cumb to the industry’s merger movement. 





—¢ 
London Show 


Twenty years ago this week Louis Blé- 
riot, Frenchman, flew the first airplane 
across the English Channel, from Calais 
to Dover.* Just now Louis Blériot is in 
Paris receiving plaudits for the anniver- 
sary. From Paris he will go to London for 
more plaudits and a pleasant sight—a 
model of his plane prominently displayed 
in the historical aviation exhibit of Lon- 
don’s International Aero Exhibition, which 
the Prince of Wales opened last week. 

The London show is remarkable for its 
great number of light planes. The trans- 
port and military planes there seem en- 
tered only as samples of what is being 
accomplished in aviation. The small planes 
are dressed up to stimulate sales. Many 
are veing bought at sight. The Exhibition 
is a sales opportunity which U. S. manu- 
facturers seem to have foregone. The only 
U. S. plane on show was a tri-motored 
Ford. 

U. S. aviation manufacturers, despite 
their scant representation at the London 
show, have not been laggard in their for- 
eign business. They sold abroad $2,48s,- 
070 worth of aircraft, $618,470 of motors, 
$846,500 of parts during the first five 
months of this year, according to a gov- 
ernment compilation announced last week. 
The total, $3,990,050, was almost triple 
the $1,461,328 aviation exports of the 
same months in 1928. Canada, Mexico 
and Chile were the largest plane buyers; 
Germany the largest buyer of motors, 
Canada of parts. 
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Flights & Flyers 

Endurance Attempts. Of a flock of 
aspirants towards new refueling endurance 
records, one at Houston, Texas, another 
at Shreveport, La., each managed to keep 
aloft more than 100 hours last week. A 
third, a Curtiss-Robertson at St. Louis, 
had been up more than 200 hours, flew on 








into this week hopeful of passing the’ 


246-hour record. 

Stultz Drunk? After Wilmer Stultz 
was killed, a medical examination, ordered 
by the District Attorney of Nassau Coun- 
ty, Long Island, disclosed sufficient alco- 
hol in his brain to indicate that he was 
drunk at the time of his crash (Time, July 
8, 15). Last week a Justice of the Peace, 

*First air crossing of the Channel occurred in 


1785, in a hydrogen-filled balloon piloted by 
Jean Pierre Blanchard. 
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BUILDER FIGHTS FOR TIME 








Speed in everything, “‘the modern tempo’’ 
.cities, industries, public tastes, modes of 
travel change with breath-taking sudden- 
ness. Whether a new pair of rubber heels or 
a ten million dollar project is involved the 
question is invariably the same, “How long 
will it take?” 


Time is the most potent factor in modern 
business. Faster production, faster distri- 
bution, quicker turnover, are the problems 
business executives wrestle with today... 
and the race is to the swift. 


Telephone 


One hardly need be middle-aged to re- 
member going with a nickel to a neighbor’s 
house to telephone. Now the well-equipped 
home has telephones “‘upstairs, downstairs 
and in the lady’s chamber,’’ not to mention 
special lines to kitchen, garage, or cottage. 





DEMAND FOR TELEPHONES 
“, . completed a month ahead of promises” 


In the modern office, a phone is installed 
at every point where it will save a step, with 
private lines direct to parties called most 
frequently. More casually than his father 
phoned to the neighboring farm, the bus- 
iness man today calls a number a thousand 
miles distant. 


Demand for telephones and cables made 
quick expansion necessary at one of Western 
Electric Company’s big plants. Well known 
to business executives for speed in construc- 
tion, Austin was awarded two large con- 
tracts for Western Electric at their Kearny, 
New Jersey plant. One of these, placed on 
a particularly short time completion basis, 
with heavy bonus and penalty, was com- 


pleted recently over a month ahead of 
promises. 


Although erected in remarkably short 
time, these 8 story buildings are of the 
finest type of permanent construction. . 
brick, steel and concrete... worthy in every 
way of the great company they represent. 
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AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


60 Working Days 


The Geometric Stamping Company of 
Cleveland supplies automotive, radio and 
other stampings on a large scale besides 
manufacturing complete bridge tables and 
chairs. Increased business this year re- 
quired additional facilities quickly. 

It was decided to build a complete new 
plant of the most modern type for econom- 
ical straight line production, replacing 
several old buildings, inadequately lighted 
and ventilated, and where back-tracking 
was unavoidable. 


In 60 working days from the time Austin 
went on the site, the new plant comprising 
125,000 sq. ft. including boiler house, was 
ready for occupancy. 

At Cleveland also is being rapidly pushed 
to completion the great Chase Brass Com- 
pany mill to serve the central and mid- 
western markets. The first huge unit de- 
signed and built by Austin on a short time 
guarantee was in process of erection when a 
second unit of similar size was contracted for. 


Aviation 

Symbolic of today’s tempo, the airplane 
has furnished Austin many opportunities to 
demonstrate its speed. So swiftly has the 
aviation industry come to the fore, it has 
been necessary to provide airports, hangars, 
aircraft factories almost overnight. In 39 
cities .. . 21 states . . . from Coast to Coast 
Austin Airport Engineers have served this 
industry in the layout, design and con- 
struction of complete airports and aircraft 
buildings for every purpose. 

A dirigible dock in Massachusetts and a 
complete airport in California, with numer- 
ous projects in between, are part of Austin’s 
current work. 


Method . . . Speed 
Factors in fast performance of Austin : 
1. The Austin Method of Undivided 
Responsibility whereby one responsi- 
ble organization handles all details of 
the project under one contract— 
2. Permanent offices from Coast to 


Coast manned by able engineering 
and construction staffs— 
3. Unusual facilities such as Austin’s 
steel fabricating plant in Cleveland— 
4, Experience in designing and building 
more than 2000 industrial plants. 





ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION 
125,000 sq. ft. in 60 working days 


Whatever type or size of building project 
you may be considering, Austin offers the 
same dependable speed and the same guar- 
antees covering: 

Low total cost for complete project— 
Completion date within a specified 
short time, with bonus and penalty 
clause if desired— 


High quality of materials and work- 
manship. 
For approximate costs and other informa- 
tion quickly, phone the nearest Austin 
office, wire or send the memo. 





AVIATION TO THE FORE. . 


Above air terminal project for Midwestern metropolis is typical of 
Austin Complete Airport Service 


. 39 CITIES, 21 STATES 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


NewYork Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Phoenix Seattle 
Portland 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 
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0 “The Austin Book of Buildings.” 


Firm 


AUSTIN METHOD 


Individual .......... 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


We are interested ina.. 


cbbpiatinasdalgl teil ibahdeei sq, ft. Send me a personal! copy of 
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G° the modern way over 
)the Colonial network ! 
Cut the corners to your destina- 
tion! Less time in travel—more 
for business and pleasure. No 
dust, dirt, or “traffic jams” —swift, 
cool, restful travel when you go 


by AIR. ... Colonial Airways, 
270 Madison Ave., New York. 


ASU SERVICE 


DEPENDABLE ~ SAFE 






























Two planes daily—transportation 
to airports—magazines, stationery 
provided. Steward service, light 


air line of the East. 1 hour 45 min- 
utes flying time. ... Colonial 
Air 
Street, Boston. 





Daily service each way, via Al- 
bany. )Comfortable cabin-en- 
closed planes, up the scenic Hud- 
son River. 
Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc., 
270 Madison Ave., New York. 


Twice daily over Niagara in cabin 
enclosed Sikorsky Amphibions. 
45 minutes each way. Take off 
from convenient waterfront in 
each city. . . . Colonial Western 
Airways, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 


Write or Phone Nearest Office 


For Information or Literature 


COLONIAL 
FLYING SERVICE 


—in the territories served by the 
Colonial Airways, maintain flying 
schools and distribute Fairchild, 
Challenger, Fleet and Pitcairn 
planes. Complete maintenance, 
repair and service facilities are 
operated at every important air- 
port on the Colonial System and 
special” charter and _ passenger 
flights are carried out to and from 
all recognized airports. 





refreshments served. The deluxe | 








Transport, Inc., 80 Federal 


4 hours to Montreal. | 


| Transportation Co. 





acting as Coroner, held an inquest. The 
autopsy evidence was not offered in evi- 
dence. Witnesses who were close to Stultz 
before his fatal flight said they did not 
consider him drunk then. So the Coroner’s 
decision was that Stultz died of a broken 


| neck while doing a “falling leaf.” 


Airvia’s N. Y.-Boston Line. Airvia 
last week began its 
long-planned seaplane service between 
New York and Boston with American 
Aeronautical Savoia-Marchetti seaplanes. 
Colonial Airways operates land planes be- 
tween those cities. Airvia’s first working 
planes are named the Roger Q. Williams 
and the Lewis A. Yancey, after the trans- 
Atlantic flyers (Time, July 15), both mem- 
bers of the firm. 

Super Super-Whale. An early morn- 
ing sun glittered on Lake Constance, Switz- 
erland. Hundreds of people along the shore 
at Altenrheim eyed a fabulous structure at 








.& U. 


©U 
DoRNIER 


Dr. CLAUDE 


. “It is going to be . wonderful!” 
the water’s edge—a yacht-like thing be- 
neath a single wing 157 ft. wide. Above 
the wings were six turrets supporting six 
pairs of tandem motors. Mechanics, climb- 
ing up through the turrets, inspected the 
motors. Below the mono-wing on each side 
was a float like the half wing of a sesqui- 
plane. The great structure was the mighty 
enlargement of Dr. Claude Dornier’s 
Super-Whale, which he had been secretly 
building for two and a half years. Its fly- 
ing capacity was 100 passengers. It was 
going on its trial runs. Dr. Dornier, usually 
self-contained and impassive, stood nerv- 
ously on the lake shore, watch in hand. 
He gave a signal. The crew of 16 took 


| their posts, the twelve motors thundered. 


The enormous flying boat slid out with 
ponderous ease across the glassy water 
after taxiing about for practice, the helms- 
man circled back for another signal, opened 
the throttles wide. After a run of 30 sec- 
onds, the gigantic ship lifted clear of the 
lake and flew. Dr. Dornier bursting with 
excitement and relief, said: “It is going 
to be a wonderful flying machine.” He is 
looking for a buyer. 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Palookas 


In Baltimore, Mrs. Bobby Burns, pugil- 
ist’s widow, applied to the state athletic 
commission for the right to box profes- 
sionally. Said she: “Just fight women? I 
should say not. I’ll take all comers in my 
class. I can hold my own with a lot of 
palookas who claim to be prizefighters.” 


~~ 
¢ 





Blanket 

In Cincinnati, a 24-foot zoo boa con- 
strictor snapped at a pigeon, caught a fang 
in an army blanket, swallowed bird and 
blanket, had indigestion. 


@=——= 





Hearts 


In Sterling, Ill., Dr. S. S. Kerr was 
summoned to attend a Civil War veteran 
suffering from a heart attack. While he 
felt the patient’s pulse, Dr. Kerr died of 
heart failure. The Civil Warrior recovered. 


A 
> 








Pigeon 

In Manhattan, Mrs. Millie Hambur en- 
tered her Park Avenue apartment, discov- 
ered six pigeons in her music room. Five 
quickly flew out the window, the sixth 
remained. It had nested on the table. Mrs. 
Hambur let it stay to hatch squabs. 


—— 





Hellespont 


Near Chanak, Turkey, three U. S. col- 
lege girls swam the Hellespont. The swift- 
est one crossed in 80 minutes.* 


cia. 





Ninety 

In Cape May, N. J., “Uncle Jimmy” 
Clark, 90, Civil War veteran, was refused a 
renewal of his driver’s license because of 
his age. Indignant, he cried: “I’ll bet I can 
see and hear better than most of the 
youngsters driving at breakneck speed all 
over the place. If Commissioner Dill 
[N. J. Motor Vehicle Chief] thinks I can’t, 
let him come down here during the quail 
season, and I'll bet you right now I'll get 
a quail with each barrel when a covey is 
flushed.” 

~~ 


Enforcement 


In Chicago, a Dr. I. Val Freedman was 
arrested by a policeman while hurrying to 
a patient. In court, a letter was read in 
which Dr. Freedman invited the police- 
man to the patient’s funeral. The judge 
declared the doctor’s errand had nothing 
to do with the case, fined him $25 & costs. 


a Coen 
Wink 
At Wink, Tex., Police Chief Robert 
Williams made an arrest, was sorry. The 
prisoner happened to mention that he and 
the Chief had been in the Oklahoma Peni- 
tentiary together, thus identifying ‘“‘Robert 
Williams” as Convict Joseph Reocket who 
escaped in 1915. 





*Last summer 17 U. S. college boys and one 
newspaper man swam the Hellespont at the same 
place. Other Hellespont-swimmers _ besides 
Leander of the Greek myth include Lord Byron 
and U. S. Playboy Richard Halliburton, who 
called the swim a “two-hour battle.” 


UTA a. 
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Ov: AIRPLANE FACTORY at Dearborn is now producing 
three giant all-metal, tri-motored commercial planes a 
week, and will soon be producing one a day! In one year 
we have had to increase the capacity of our factory 400%! 


A glance at the skyways where Ford planes fly gives you 
a comprehensive view of the whole field of commercial 
aviation in North America. 


Maddux Air Lines employ a fleet of thirteen Ford planes in regular service 
between Ensenada, Mexico, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, and all 
important points between. 

Southwest Air Fast Express will fly twelve big Ford transports linking St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Dallas,’ Ft. Worth, and El 
Paso, Texas. 

Transcontinental Air Transport (T-A-T) has ten Ford planes for trans- 
continental air-rail service between New York and the Pacific Coast. 
Northwest Airways flies Ford planes regularly between Chicago and the 

Twin Cities, 

National Air Transport operates six between New York and Chicago; 
Chicago and Dallas. ¥ 

Pitcairn Aviation is using Ford planes for express-mail-passenger service 
from New York southward, paralleling the Atlantic Coast. 

Colonial Airways flies Ford all-metal planes between New York and Mon- 
treal; Albany and Buffalo; New York and Boston. 

Cia Mexicana de Aviacion S A, connecting Brownsville, Texas, with 
Mexico City, Guatemala City and Managua, Nicaragua, and Panama, 
uses Ford planes. 

Pan-American Airways flies Ford planes from Havana to Santiago de Cuba. 

Standard Oil of Indiana, Standard Oil of California, the Texas Company, 
Curtis Publishing Company, and Reid Murdoch Company, are among the 
industrial users. 

U. S. Army, U. S. Navy, and Byrd Expedition are among the military and 
scientific users, 

Stout Air Services run from Detroit to Cleveland and Chicago. 

Ford Air Lines have flown 1,200,000 miles and carried over7,000,000 pounds! 


Safety ... dependability . . . long life .. . speed with stability 
... Spaciousness ... comfort... high efficiency ...anda 
really wonderful record of performance have won for the 
Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane the sincere approval of 
all air-minded America. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Features of Ford Plane 


All-metal (corrugated alumi- 
num alloys)—tor strength, 
uniformity of material, 
durability, economy of 
maintenance, and_ struc- 
tural safety... 

Tri-motored (Wright or 
Pratt & Whitney air-cooled 
engines, totaling from 900 
to 1275 horse-power)—re- 
serve power for safety. 

Speed range—55 to 140 
m.p.h, Cruising radius, 580 
—650 miles. 

Useful load—3670 to 5600 
pounds. . 

High wing monoplane (sin- 
gle, stream-lined, canti- 
lever wing)—for strength, 
speed, inherent stability, 
visibility, clean design... 

12-15 capacity (including 
pilot’s dual-control cabin) 
— Buffet, toilet, running- 
water, electric lights, etc. 

Durability—No Ford plane 
has yet worn out in service. 

Price, $42,000 to $55,000 
(standard equipped) —Ex- 
ceptionally low because of 
multiple-unit on-line pro- 
duction methods, 


The first plane flown in regular passenger-mail service from the Mex- 
ican capital to the United States, Col. Lindbergh was at the controls. 
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mx] FAMOUS doctor said, “Many of the 
| people who want me to diagnose and 
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— by some scientific medical apparatus 
than by plain, common sense advice. And they 
are more willing to follow orders faithfully if given 


some special office treatment. 


“Recently a man I know well came in looking hag- 
gard. I gave him a thorough physical examination 
while inquiring about his living habits. The diag- 
nosis was clear but the patient a problem. If I had 
told him the simple truth that what he needed 
most to get back his health and strength was 
to slow.down, sleep more, and get the proper 
amount of fresh air and exercise, he would 
have thought I did not understand the com- 
plications which were undermining his 
health. Had I sent him a bill for such advice, 
he would have told his friends that I was a 
robber and not fit to practice medicine. 


“So I gave him a treatment with a scientific 
apparatus and wrote a simple prescription. 
At the same time I gave strict orders as to 
what he should eat and drink, how many 
hours he might work, how long he should 
remain in bed, and the amount of time he 
should devote to outdoor exercise. To make 
sure that he was following my orders con- 
cerning his living habits, I had him report 
once a week for further observation and 





treatments. In a few weeks he was well. He 
will tell you—and he believes it—that I am a 


great doctor. 


“Perhaps someone may say my methods with him 
were open to criticism. But it was my responsi- 
bility to use every means within my power to 
bring him back to good health. Knowing my 
patients as I do, I know that many of them will not 
obey my orders for correct living habits if given 
without special treatment or medicine. More than 
half of the people who consult me would not have 
to do so if they would learn and practice important 
rules of health. They expect me to cure them of 
physical ailments which they could easily have 
avoided.” 


A majority of cases of physical let-down and dis- 
tress are caused by careless or wilful violation of 
health rules. Bad eating habits, too little sleep and 
rest, lack of fresh air and exercise, worry, self-pity 
are responsible for many cases of bad digestion, 
headaches, poor circulation, constipation, jumpy 
nerves, depression and run-down condition. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has had a 
booklet prepared by eminent health experts which 
tells simply and clearly the fundamental rules of 
intelligent living habits. A chapter or more is devoted 
to each one of eleven important rules of health under 
the headings Sleep and Rest, Fresh Air, Sunlight, 
Exercise, Cleanliness, Water, Food, Comfortable 
Clothing, Work and Play, Good Posture and Good 
Mental Habits. 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 

Booklet Department 89-Q 
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nt Please mail free, without any obligation on my part, a 
ey copy of your booklet, “‘Health, Happiness and Long Life”. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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INTERNATIONAL 
“Water! Water!” 


Shrewd Norfolk farmers in the east of 
England were reported last week to be 
bartering pails of milk for pints of water. 
Half round the world in Santiago de Cuba 
there were street fights and stabbings 
when the water-carts passed. Prolonged 
drought was parching many lands, but 
rural England and Cuba seemed to suffer 
most. Scientists recalled that, although 
man can go without food for two months 
and live, without water he shrivels and 
dies in from six days to ten. 

So scarce grew water throughout the 
English midlands that numerous water- 





BARON KYLSANT 


. . . glared sternly. 
(See col. 2) 


hogging textile mills were forced to shut 
down for one week provisionally. In Lon- 
don, the Ministry of Health, after advis- 
ing municipalities to ration their water 
with “rigid economy,” concluded crypti- 
cally: “Statistics appear to show that the 
rainfall in England during the next few 
years may continue below average.” 

Though their crops were parching, Eng- 
lish farmers kept their level heads, but 
small-town Cubans panicked badly. Fran- 
tic was the situation provoked at Santi- 
ago de Cuba when the Chief of the Water 
Works, without warning, cut off all water 
from public buildings, hotels, finally from 
homes. Next day this thrice rash official 
telegraphed to Havana: 

WATER WORKS DEPARTMENT 
UNABLE COPE WITH SITUATION 
THE 150,000 RESIDENTS OF SANTI- 
AGO DE CUBA HAVE BECOME UN- 
RULY. 

New crimes invented during the British 
drought included, “Washing an automobile 
with drinking water,” for which offense a 
London truckman was fined £1. When 
driving rainstorms finally burst over 
Southern England and Northern France, 
the atmosphere was so surcharged with 
heat that the rain fell warm and muggy. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Tycoon v. Tycoon 


Fluctuations of nearly $15,000,000 in 
the total value of, shares in British Royal 
Mail—world’s largest shipping corpora- 
tion—resulted last week when Tycoon 
Viscount St. Davids quarreled violently 
with his brother Tycoon Baron Kylsant, 
Chairman of the B. R. M., “Lord of the 
Seven Seas.” 


Months ago the brothers ceased speak- 
ing to each other. Last week Lord Kyl- 
sant intimated frigidly that on at least one 
occasion Lord St. Davids had written a 
letter expressly to inform his brother that 
he would not speak to him. It was a 
quarrel de luxe, peer against peer, brother 
against brother, tycoon against tycoon— 
over a $10,000,000 technicality. 


The trouble started one year ago, when 
Lord Kylsant ordered the issuance of 


_another $10,000,000 worth of debenture 


shares. Lord St. Davids was and is one 
of the two debenture trustees, the other 
being, until last week, the Duke of Aber- 
corn. Lord St. Davids was not informed 
of the new issue and first became aware of 
it when he read an advertisement in the 
Times wherein his own name was used 
conspicuously. Although he admitted last 
week that there was nothing illegal about 
such a procedure, Tycoon St. Davids was 
grievously vexed, brooded long, and one 
day demanded certain facts from the cora- 
pany auditor. Like most auditors, this 
one was a reserved gentleman. His reti- 
cence, and other aspects of the matter, so 
enraged the noble Lord that he issued a 
pamphlet setting forth his grievances, an- 
nouncing that he would shortly resign as 
trustee. 


Within a few minutes after the booklet 
was out, last week, shares of the British 
Royal Mail slumped from 55 to 45—repre- 
senting an aggregate loss of something like 
$15,000,000 to thousands of small in- 
vestors. Things looked all the blacker 
because for several months there has been 
a slow decline in BRM securities. 


Tycoon had smitten tycoon. The thews 
and sinews of St. Davids were those of the 
Chairman of the Buenos Aires & Pacific 
Railway, Argentine Great Western Rail- 
way, Costa Rica Co., etc., etc. When 
Tycoon Kylsant decided to smite back 
next day, he entered the lists as Chairman 
of the Royal Mail, of the White Star Line 
and many another line, also as Knight of 
Justice of St. John of Jerusalem. Rising 
to address a shareholders’ meeting of one 
of his subsidiary companies the “Lord of 
the Seven Seas” shook his impressive mane 
of pure white hair and solemnly declared: 

“The purpose of this personal attack 
by a relative is quite unknown to me. In 
40 years the companies under my chair- 
manship have passed through difficult 
periods, but I never had to ask the stock- 
holders to consent to the writing down of 
the capital of any shipping company. 
Statements have been circulated about a 
possible reconstruction of the Royal Mail 
Company which are absolutely without 
foundation. For the first six months of 


this year the results obtained are better 
than for 1996. 255° 2” 

When Lord Kylsant had fully set forth 
his position, the almost immediate result 
was to send Royal Mail shares bounding 
up almost to where they had been before 
the St. Davids pamphlet appeared. Victory 
seemed to perch on Tycoon Kylsant’s 
standard, but it was not complete until 
the following afternoon when a meeting 
of the Royal Mail Debenture stockholders 
was called—a meeting which both tycoons 
were in duty bound to attend. 

Powerfully built, determined of mien, 
Tycoon St. Davids entered the meeting 
room early, ignored his place at the 
Directors’ table, aggressively took a seat 





© Keystone 
Viscount St. Davips 
. sank stiffly. 


in the second row of chairs allotted to 
debenture stockholders. After a time the 
other directors entered in a body, among 


_ them towering Tycoon Kylsant and the 


Duke of Abercorn. Rapidly they took 
their places until all the chairs at the 
Directors’ table were full except one—the 
one ostentatiously left vacant by Viscount 
St. Davids. As the room quieted to a 
deadly hush, Baron Kylsant glanced 
sharply at the vacant chair, frowned, then 
swept the room with penetrating gaze until 
his eyes met those of Viscount St. Davids 
Tycoon glared at tycoon, brother at 
brother. The seconds felt like hours. Then 
Baron Kylsant nodded sharply, pointed 
imperatively to the empty chair. Neither 
brother spoke. They are not on speaking 
terms. But Tycoon Kylsant’s victory 
seemed perfect and complete when Tycoon 
St. Davids rose abruptly, crossed to the 
Directors’ table, shook hands with His 
Grace of Abercorn, sank stiffly down into 
the chain where he belonged. 

All present seemed to feel that the best 
thing next to do was to adjourn the meet- 
ing after a perfunctory session which 
lasted just three minutes 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Royal Abscess 

The most conspicuous abscess in the 
world resides in the lower corner of the 
right lung of His Majesty George V. 
People all over the world who have ever 
had to have their pleural cavities drained 
following pleural pneumonia are vividly 
conscious that a channel was cut into His 
Majesty’s chest to let the poison drain out. 
Fortnight ago six royal paysicians des- 
cried and decided that the royal’ abscess 
was not draining properly. They an- 
nounced that they would have to operate 
again. To calm a worried public, Court 
officials quickly declared that the opera- 
tion would be comparatively minor. 

Feeling that no operation is minor to 
one who has been as sick as King George 
a great crowd gathered last week before 
the wrought iron gates of - Buckingham 
Palace on Operating Day. The worried 
crowd waited while automobiles drove up 
bearing physicians, surgeons, a radiologist, 
anaesthetisfs. Saluted by sentries were 
other automobiles containing the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Gloucester (just 
back from Canada, his polo-broken collar- 
bone mended) and Prince George. Three 
of her sons had come to stay with Queen 
Mary during the operation. 

While shag-hatted guardsmen Changed 
Guard as though nothing were happening 
—drums rolling, band blaring, officers 
piping in loud falsetto—the surgeons and 
doctors worked. Half an hour later the 
Prince of Wales left, smiling. The opera- 
tion was successful. 

It was also far more serious than the 
public had been led to believe. Parts of 
two ribs were cut away, to make a hole an 
inch and one-half in diameter (nearly the 
size of a golf bail) directly into the abscess, 
leaving the abscess completely exposed. 

The morning after Operating Day, Ed- 
ward of Wales made a speech at the open- 
ing of the International Aero Exhibition. 
“I know that you will be pleased,” said he, 
“when I tell you that I had some definite 
conversation with the King this morning. 
He has stood the operation extremely 
well.” 

Serious to the Royal Family was the 
condition of Prince George’s stomach. 
Stomach trouble caused him to be trans- 
ferred four months ago, from the Navy to 
the more leisurely Foreign Office. Last 
week by doctor’s advice he gave up even 
this job, retired to the country to rest and 
diet until the autumn. 


“Below the Belt!” 


Diplomacy—as so many diplomats so 
often assert—is a profession. Last week, 
like a clan of impeccable Harley Street 
physicians shuddering over the success of 
some popular “bone setter,” the estab- 
lished diplomatic practitioners of London 
winced anew at Charles Gates Dawes. 
Publicly, with hearty fist-bangs upon a 
London banquet table, the U. S. Ambas- 
sador had just rasped and barked: 





“I am not a diplomatist! ... As I know 
my own business best, I am going to try 
and do it in my own way. . . . Nobody 


needs to explain to me how to get along 
with the English! I have met a lot of 





unsolicited advice about that, but I re- 
sent advice about how to get along with 
the English. . . . I have got something to 
say! What we want is a pact of complete 
friendship and trust [between Britain and 
the U. S.]. That is what I am trying to 
bring about!” 

Chipper as a grey squirrel among sleek 
black tabby cats, dynamic Guest-of-Honor 
Dawes had turned up at the luncheon— 
tendered by the Travel Association of 
Great Britain & Ireland—wearing a “tropic 
weave” grey business suit of hard, aggres- 
sive cut. Every other guest of consequence 
sweltered, of course, in correctest English 
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Deputy FRANKLIN-BOUILLION 

M. Briand took a knife from his throat. 
(See col. 3) 
morning clothes. The setting was hoar, 
historic Vintners’ Hall, built just after the 
Great Fire of London in 1666, sombre, im- 
memorial citadel of England’s solemn wine 
trade. To talk loudly or to refuse a cup 
of wine in such a place would be to most 
Englishmen utterly impossible. Yet soon 
the 2,000,000 readers of London’s Daily 
Mail learned that “ ‘Hell and Maria’ 
Dawes roared* as if he were on parade 
ground. While his audience sat silent, mes- 
merized, and almost embarrassed . . . he 
shattered the ancient and peaceful atmos- 
phere of Vintners’ Hall and kept Lord 
Derby and Lord Riddell (who sat: on 
either side of him) dodging his crashing 
fists.” 

Quite as unusual from the British point 
of view was Guest Dawes’s handling of 
the Vintners’ massy, golden wassail cup. 
Brimming with stout English sack spe- 
cially brewed of old sherry and spices the 
Vintners’ Cup was supposed to be deeply 
quaffed in sociable succession, first by 
Toastmaster the sporting Earl of Derby, 
second by Ambassador Dawes, third by 
jovial Publisher-Peer Lord Riddell, finally 
by the company at large after suitable re- 
plenishments. But when Lord Derby had 
drunk ceremoniously and passed the cup, 
Teetotaler Dawes pursed his firm lips, 





*Inaccurate. The Dawes voice, high, thin, 
nasal, is incapable of “roaring.” 


brushed the Vintners’ chalice against them 
for less than a second, then swiftly passed 
it on to Baron Riddell. 

Besides his conduct and “pact of friend- 
ship,” Guest Dawes gave the members of 
the Travel Association of Great Britain & 
Ireland ‘a few practical suggestions to 
ponder.” ‘The ideal of your association” 
he explained, “is to bring people together 
in mutual friendship and mutual under- 
standing. The methods of an organiza- 
tion like this should be adjusted not to 
human reasoning, but to human nature.* 
I have an invitation from the Mayor of 
Sudbury to go down there to receive the 
freedom of the town. Sudbury is where 
my people came from centuries ago. That 
invitation appealed to me; it touched 
something in my heart. I want to go to 
Sudbury where my people came from, and 
it occurs to me that what your society 
should do is to follow the line of that 
human call. If all the American descend- 
ants of all the Smiths, Joneses and Mac- 
Donalds came over they would all want 
to see where their beginnings were. 

“You want to keep these two great 
peoples in touch, not to help them be 
friendly but to give them a chance to 
show how friendly they are.” 

When correspondents asked him, after 
the luncheon, what was in the Vintners’ 
Cup, Ambassador Dawes snapped, ‘““That’s 
my business! That kind of question is 
hitting below the belt.” 

“Well, tell us your golf handicap,” called 
a correspondent. 

“As to your specific question,” answered 
the Ambassador, more calmly, “I am 
frank to say that my handicap is 35. I 
play golf and I don’t play it, if you under- 
stand what that means.” 


FRANCE 

Debt Wrangle 

The sizzling Paris heat at last proved.too 
much for even grizzly-bearded M. Ray- 
mond Poincaré. He, ‘Lion of Lorraine,” 
President of France during the War and 
for 35 months past her indomitable Prime 
Minister, will be on the 20th of next 
month 69 years old. In the course of the 
present debt debate (Time, July 22), he 
had addressed the Chamber for a total of 
more than 37 hours (three or four hours 
daily) reading every word from sheets 
covered with his neat, almost microscopic 
handwriting. Result: the strain gave him 
a high “gastric fever,” his physician last 
week imperatively tucked him into bed. 

Nothing could have been more fortu- 
nate for the Government, for the cause of 
ratification, for the Prime Minister him- 
self. The Deputies, overawed by M. Poin- 
caré’s gargantuan logic, had given him a 
vote of confidence 304 to 239 on a minor 
issue, but they had.also grown sick and 
tired of the sound and sight of him. Sighs 
of relief stirred the sultry air as the Gov- 
ernment’s defense was taken over by 
pouchy-eyed Foreign Minister Aristide 
Briand, wise and wily as an old tomcat, 
nine times Prime Minister of France, in- 
comparably her most winning, sonorous 


*The theme idea of the Dawes debut speech 
last month (Time, July 1), 
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orator. Whereas M. Poincaré had piled 
the Chamber’s rostrum mountains high 
with notes and documents, shrewd B’rer 
Briand with a droll little gesture laid one 
of his visiting cards on the stand before 
him and commenced his spell-binding 
quite extempore. 

Bouillion v. Briand. Stout, excitable 
Deputy Franklin-Bouillion, who was Min- 
ister of Propaganda during the War and 
now leads the obstreperous Left Unionist 
Bloc, was last week the first anti-ratifica- 
tionist to cross a potent sword with M. 
Briand as the Foreign Minister assumed 
the Government’s defense. With fire and 
slash M. Franklin-Bouillion sought to de- 
stroy by an emotional onslaught the Gov- 
ernment’s chief logical reason why France 
must ratify her debt agreement not later 
than Aug. 1 next. On that date, as M. 
Poincaré had incessantly reminded the 
Chamber, there would fall due the debt of 
$400,c00,000 owed by France for War 
stocks purchased from the U. S. after the 
Armistice. The only way to escape pay- 
ing this huge sum now and in cash would 
be to ratify the general debt settlement, 
one clause of which virtually grants France 
a moratorium on what she owes for War 
stocks. Logically the Government’s posi- 
tion was unassailable—either ratify or 
pay at once “through the nose.” But to 
Propagandist Franklin-Bouillion logic is 
something which can always be worsted 
by appeals to passion. Working himself 
by degrees up to a whirlwind climax, he 
pointed an accusing pudgy forefinger at 
M. Briand, shouted defiantly: “You can- 
not and you shall not force France to de- 
bate the debt settlement with a knife at 
her throat!” 

As the Foreign Minister began to reply 
—softly at first—the excited Deputies 
seemed less than usually responsive to the 
persuasive cadence of his cello voice. If 
M. Briand was to turn the tide he must 
indeed surpass himself, and presently, 
magnificently he did. 

“Dig back into your memories!” 
boomed the cello. “Have you forgotten 
that it was at the moment of Verdun that 
America joined us in the War? . . . I had 
then the formidable honor of being the 
head of the Government of France. I 
know whereof I speak. The enemy was 
in the suburbs of Verdun. Those were 
hours of anguish! No one then believed 
that victory would perch upon our flags.” 

Pausing a long moment, M. Briand let 
his words sink in, then cried with re- 
doubled fervor: 

“Verdun! In that desperate moment we 
called upon the men of the United States 
for our just cause. However bitter may 
be our internal debates in this painful dis- 
cussion, I can hear the heart of France 
beating in gratitude to America! I am say- 
ing these words so that the people across 
the seas will know that there are some 
moments Frenchmen will never forget.” 

Amid the typical, frantic French cheer- 
ing which followed, M. Franklin-Bouillion 
conceded himself routed. “I withdraw!” 
he shouted, enthusiastic even in repent- 
ance, “Cher M. Briand, I withdraw my 
motion!” 


Sweltering Showdown. Though the 


potent attack of M. Franklin-Bouillion and 
his Bloc had thus been safely weathered, 
long hours of sultry word-fencing by M. 
Briand with at least a dozen orators ensued 





STIMMING 
If a flea had whelped a whale. ... 


before the question reached a vote. Fear- 
ful that the Deputies would never commit 
themselves to explicit ratification, the gov- 
ernment did not put the issue squarely, as 
the final showdown came. Instead the 
Chamber was asked to pass a weasel-law 
authorizing popular President Gaston 
(““Gastounet”) Domergue to perform the 
act of ratification by executive decree. 
Prior to seeking action on even this weasel- 
law the government allowed the deputies to 
vote a resolution expressing their convic- 
tion that no matter what engagements 
France may undertake she simply cannot 
pay the U. S. more than she receives from 
Germany. 

On the eleventh day of debate, at 
1:20 A.M., with M. Briand in command, 
with M. Poincaré in bed, and with the 
thermometer at go° the government put 
through their law with a vote of 300 ouis 
to 292 nons. Thus by the narrow squeak 
of 8 votes—the smallest majority thus far 
received by the present government—M. 
Domergue was authorized to pledge that 
France will pay the U. S. a total of $6,847,- 
674,104.17 (of which $2,822,674,104.17 is 
interest) over 62 years. The French Senate 
must confirm the Chamber’s action, but 
confirmation was last week considered cer- 
tain. 

So jubilant were the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies at their final dis- 
posal of the U. S. debt bugaboo that a 
short time afterward when the govern- 
ment asked for ratification of the Franco- 
British debt settlement (Trme, May 1o, 
1926), it was voted through in a few sec- 
onds by a mere show of hands. Compara- 
tively small, as such gargantuan matters 
go, the British Settlement pledges France 


to pay £653.727.900 over 67 years. 


GERMANY 
Bremen Uber Alles 


Proud scores, proud hundreds of Bremen 
burghers trotted down with all their kin- 
folk to the mammoth docks at Bremer- 
haven last week to cheer themselves purple 
in the face. “Hoch der Bremen!’ roared 
stout sires. Dimpling Frdauleins echoed, 
“Hoch der Bremen!” Radio carried the 
massed cheering to remotest German 
hamlets. From stern Prussia to mellow 
Saxony the whole Fatherland throbbed 
and thrilled as croaking loud speakers an- 
nounced that any moment now there would 
sail from Bremerhaven on her maiden voy- 
age the giant S. S. Bremen—a super-ship 
built to wrest from Britain the trans- 
Atlantic speed record held for the past 22 
years by Cunard’s famed Mauretania. 

Time was when Germans dreamed of 
equaling Britain in sea power, but they 
learned to be less presumptuous at Ver- 
sailles. Not long ago His Britannic Maj- 
esty’s government made known that the 
U. S. is to-day the only nation which they 
will abide on a parity of naval strength 
(Time, July 4, 1927, et seqg.). Last week 
the North German Lloyd was challenging 
very modestly no more than a passenger 
speed record, yet even that was bold, and 
of all who went to watch the Bremen steam 
away none knew this better than STIM- 
MING. 

The General Director of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd is a very tiny Prussian (he 
stands scarce four feet ten) yet full pro- 
portioned, hard, compact. A dynamo. of 
vital energy, he has built up for the North 
German Lloyd a whole new post-Versailles 
fleet of 700,000 tons. A stickler for short 
cuts, he insists on being called only 
“STIMMING.” Even the German Who’s 
Who does not seem to know that the great 
little Prussian’s parents used to refer to 
him as “Karl.” Last week as he stood in 
the enormous shadow of the Bremen, the 
General Director must have felt as proud 
as a flea that had whelped a whale. Too 
modest and certainly too wise to boast, 


- STIMMING compressed his exultation 


into three sentences that spoke volumes, 
“Mein herren,” he said in his always calm 
low voice to correspondents. “Gentlemen, 
every one likes to talk in periods of decades 
—of ten years. It is always a case of how 
things were ten years ago. But I should 
like to remind you that only eight years 
ago, thanks to the terms imposed upon Ger- 
many at Versailles, the total shipping car- 
rying the flag of the North German Lloyd 
was exactly one tender, a tender scarcely 
big enough to convey the baggage now 
aboard our new Bremen.” 

“Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles!” 
sang the Bremerhaven throngs as the 
Bremen steamed away, and many a patriot 
recalled the grave yet stirring words of 
President Paul von Hindenburg when he 
launched the great ship last year. “It is 
our wish to give this newest and largest 
vessel of Germany’s revived fleet to its 
elements. I hail the Bremen ...as a 
manifestation of the indestructible Ger- 
man capacity for work!” 

STIMMING did not sail on the 
Bremen. He put President Philip Heine- 
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ken of the North German Lloyd aboard 
and saw that the old gentleman was com- 
fortable. Reporters were told that “‘press- 
ing business detained” the General Direc- 
tor in Germany. But intimates of STIM- 
MING know that he never crosses the 
Atlantic on his own ships, always on those 
of competing lines, studying them, work- 
ing hard, thinking harder. 


Seven hundred sea miles in 24 hours— 
for 22 years the Mauretania has been 
shooting at that goal. Her best shot was 
a 676, made in 1gII on a record crossing 
from Cherbourg to Manhattan. Last week 
the Bremen, on her first day out from 
Cherbourg sped 687 miles for a new 
world’s one-day record. As she nosed into 
Manhattan plump Captain Leopold Ziegen- 
bein snapped his stopwatch and beamingly 
announced that the Bremen’s time from 
Cherbourg to Ambrose Light had been 4 
days, 17 hours, 42 minutes. The Maure- 
tania’s best record for the same course was 
5 days, 2 hours, 34 minutes. On her second 
day out the Bremen jauntily crossed the 
imaginary goal line of a 700-mile day with 
a clean four miles to spare. Rueful Britons 
were compelled to recognize that it was 
“Bremen tiber alles!” 

Full up as she was last week the Bremen 
carried 800 first class passengers, 300 sec- 
ond, 500 tourist third, and 600 third. She 
is the fourth largest, the third longest, the 
fastest ship in the world.* 


How has such_ super-speed been 
achieved? German engineers answered 
last week “chiefly by streamlining the 
Bremen’s hull, by fitting her with a unique 
bulbous bow.” Every layman knows that 
air friction against a raindrop causes it 
to assume a bulbous foreshape and 
to taper off behind—this being the form 
which offers least resistance to the air. 
With daring originality, the Bremen’s de- 
signers gave her below the water line 
somewhat the shape of a falling raindrop; 
but above the water line her bow ceases 
to be bulbous, is keen as a bayonet edge. 
Luxury features of the Bremen include a 
street of arcaded shops; an all-night night 
club called The Astoria; and an optional 
Ritz Restaurant, where first class passen- 
gers may pay extra for a4 la carte food. 
First class Bremen tickets cost $315 up— 
“Highest minimum rate on the Atlantic.” 


Launched almost simultaneously with 
the Bremen last year was her sister ship, 
the Europa (Time, Aug. 27). While still 
under construction the Europa caught fire 
and burned for a loss of three million dol- 
lars, the most stupendous in the annals of 
marine fire insurance, (Tre, April 8). At 


the time incendiarism was suspected, could 
not be proved. Last week the Europa had 


*The largest ship (Lloyds’ rating): Majestic 
(56,621 tons, according to U. S. Shipping Board 
rules 61,206), Leviathan (34,282 tons, or by 
U. S. Shipping Board measure 59,957 tons), 
Berengaria (52,226 tons), Bremen (50,000 tons). 

The longest: Majestic (915 ft.), Leviathan 
(907 ft.), Bremen (888 ft.), Berengaria (883 ft.). 

The fastest: Bremen (28 knots), Mauretania 
(25% knots), Majestic (25 knots), Leviathan 
(24 knots). 


been sufficiently salvaged and repaired to 
be launched a second time. As she slid 
into the water at Hamburg all seemed 
well; but suddenly a potent explosion 
blasted away almost half the launching 
ways and gear. Fortunately the Europa 
was two-thirds in the water when the deto- 
nation came and she escaped unharmed. 
Once again, as when the Europa burned, 
General Director STIMMING, calm, 
clear mouthed said: “There is no expla- 
nation. Deny all insinuations.” 


TURKEY 
Strenuous Ghazi 


Mustafa Kemal Pasha, President of 
Turkey, the Ghazi, the Victorious One, 
retired last week to his model farm at 
Tchankaya near Angora for his annual 
vacation. Active, he was soon in the 
fields, mingling with the workmen, superin- 
tending the harvest, himself driving a 
snorting, clanking mechanical reaper. Only 
the Ghazi’s large panama hat showed the 
neighbors which were the laborers, which 
the Victorious One. 

Later in the week Mustafa Kemal was 
awakened from a sound sleep by excited 
shouts, the clang of alarms. 


“Hurry, Master!” cried a secretary. 
“The Fish Bazaar is on fire!” 

Rushing in his car toward Angora the 

Ghazi saw that it was true. Jutting high 
above a dusty plain is the ruined citadel 
of Angora. The ‘Fish Bazaar,” the old 
section of the town, known to modern 
Turks as the pest section, straggles down 
from the summit of the rock to the bleak 
modern city at its base. Up the rock now, 
as the Ghazi gazed, leaped crackling flames, 
lighting up the plain. For hours the Ghazi 
worked shoulder to shoulder with firemen, 
policemen, soldiers. The acrid smoke of 
burning buildings mingled with the smell 
of burning fish. By morning it was seen 
that fire had gutted 500 houses, one hotel, 
three khans (caravansaries) and a mosque. 
Since meat, vegetables, almost all food is 
sold in the ‘Fish Bazaar,”’ Angora suffered 
a serious food shortage until the strenuous 
Ghazi rushed supplies up from Constan- 
tinople. 
@ Just prior to embarking on his strenu- 
ous vacation, President Kemal had put 
finishing touches to the new Turkish tariff. 
Last week U. S. Commercial Attaché 
Julian E. Gillespie cabled details vital to 
U. S. exporters: 

1) High protective duties tending to the 
virtual exclusion of luxuries: perfumes, 
jewelry, silks, high-grade woolens, haber- 
dashery, high-priced automobiles. 


2) All articles not specifically men- 
tioned in the tariff to be subject to a 40% 
ad valorem duty, instead of the present 
20%. 

3) Consumption taxes, at present paid 
by purchasers of sugar, coffee, tea, spice, 
candles, soap and sacks, to be abolished, 
the amount being included in the tariff 
instead. 


4) Agricultural implements, and other 
“commodities used in developing Turkish 
industry and agriculture” to be duty free. 


RUSSIA-CHINA 


Growling & Hissing 

Like a luscious, dangling fruit is Man- 
churia, granary of the Orient, the only 
part of China not impoverished by war 
and famine, a prosperous land that absorbs 
annually $36,000,000 worth of U. S. goods. 
Last week the growling and hissing of Rus- 
sian Bear and Chinese Dragon over the 
Manchurian prize grew increasingly furi- 
ous until the two Great Powers clawed 
warily at each other, drew a few spurts of 
soldier blood. Such was the smoke screen 
of lies set up by both antagonists that 
alert observers could set down only a few 
vital, verifiable developments: 

Dragon Pussyfoots. Shrewdest move 
of the week was made by President Chiang 
Kai-shek of China and Foreign Minister 
C. T. Wang when they sought to use the 
general treaty for the renunciation of war 
(Kellogg Pact) (see p. 9) as a shield to 
cover up the high-handed fashion in which, 
last fortnight, they booted out of China 
the entire Russian personnel of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway (see map). The ex- 
pulsion was clearly not ‘an act of war” 
in the technical military sense (though it 
was a deadly blow at the Far Eastern com- 
merce of Russia). Consequently, argued 
the Chinese Foreign Office, last week, 
China did not violate the Kellogg Pact in 
ousting the Russians, but if Moscow should 
take military steps to avenge their expul- 
sion then the Soviet Government would be 
guilty of a violation, would deserve to be 
disciplined by other Powers who have 
signed the Pact. 

Nowhere was this ingenious argument 
received with such indignation as at Tokyo. 
Japan has, as Russia had, a great number 
of her Nationals employed on a Manchu- 
rian line—the Southern Manchurian Rail- 
way. If the Kellogg Pact can be success- 
fully invoked when China is kicking out 
Russians, it would be quite as useful should 
China one day decide to boot out Japanese. 

Easily secured by Mr. Stimson was the 
cooperation of both Britain and France, 
the latter country consenting to transmit 
his “reminder” to Russia (see p. 9). Soon 
after the “reminder” was_ transmitted, 
Statesman Stimson received formal assur- 
ance from China and Russia (the latter 
through French Ambassador Paul Claudel) 
that each would abide by the Kellogg 
Treaty, that neither intended to take hos- 
tile action in their dispute. 

First Blow? But, since the Kellogg 
Pact loses its legalistic potency to prevent 
war as soon as shots have actually been 
fired by one of the adversaries, major in- 
terest centred last week on numerous bor- 
der skirmishes, incessantly rumored to be 
taking place along the Chino-Russian fron- 
tier. The moment such a skirmish assumed 
sufficiently bloody proportions to be called 
an “overt act,” it might serve as the tinder 
spark of war. Soon across the barrier of 
censorship, lies vast and uncharted dis- 
tances, came a loud Chinese accusation. 


The Governor-Dictator of Manchuria, 
Marshal Chang Hsueh-Liang, officially 


charged that Red troops had attacked Chi- 
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nese frontier guards not far from Pogro- 
nichnaya (see map). 

From Moscow came no equally authori- 
tative counter charge. Soviet troops were 
admittedly mobilizing to menace Man- 








win a Chino-Russian war is hard-boiled 
“Major General” Frank Sutton. He used 
to be chief military advisor to rapacious, 
barbaric old Manchurian War Lord Chang 
Tso-lin, father of the present Governor- 


China. But it would be useless against 
Russia. 

“Assuming that Russia seriously pur- 
sues war she will undoubtedly win—unless 
Japan steps in. Japan could stem any Rus- 


. churia like a pair of tongs closing in from Dictator of Manchuria, Chang Hsueh-_ sian advance with comparative ease, in 
t Manchuli and Vladivostok. Russian news- Liang. Since Old Chang waged most of spite of the fact that the Russian army is 
5 i papers in the U. S. received word that his wars from Mukden—and finally died today extremely well organized and much 
1 General Uberovitch had been appointed there when his armored train was dyna- more efficient than it was in Tsarist days. 
. Soviet Commander-in-Chief. During the mited—the doughty General Sutton knows It is well equipped, well armed and well 
e World War he served as a regimental com- every inch of Manchuria’s prospective clad, loyal and enthusiastic. . . . The Rus- 
4 mander in the Imperial Russian Army, was _ battlefields and also the calibre and equip-_ sia Air Force is large, well equipped and 
d later C.-in-C. of the Soviet forces which ment of Chinese and Russian troops. efficient.” 
f repulsed the white Russian Armies from Sought out in London, last week, where he Asked about Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
n Siberia in 1919. Though a taciturn marti-_ is living in retirement, General Sutton au-  liang—son of his old employer, Marshal 
t net, Comrade Commander Uberovitch is thoritatively said: “The Manchurian Chang Tso-lin—General Sutton meaningly 
W popular in the Red Army, is reckoned its Army, with which I was actively associated said: “His qualities as a strategist remain 
most brilliant strategist. for five years, during which it virtually to be seen. If they are anything like his 
e Which Would Win? The occidental conquered two-thirds of all China, is easily father’s Russia will not find victory so easy 
g who knows most about which side might the best equipped and most efficient in to attain.” 
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RUSSIA 
Ninety & Nine 

In a draughty Moscow public dining 
hall a group of 99 U. S. tourists licked up 
grey beluga caviar last week, wryly gulped 
throat-scorching vodka. A band struck up 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” The tour- 
ists, clearing their throats, joined in the 
chorus. “It was the first time,” opined the 
Associated Press, “that ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ had been played in Moscow since 
the War.” The day was the eleventh anni- 
versary of the assassination by Soviet exe- 
cutors of Tsar Nicholas II. 

Among the 99 were Albert Ottinger, de- 
feated Republican candidate for New 
York’s governorship; Editor Oswald Garri- 
son Villard of the pinko-liberal U. S. Na- 
tion; Norman C. Chambers, famed pneu- 
matic toolman; Miss Rosemary Bauer, 
Chicago débutante, Liquid Carbonic heir- 
ess; Mrs. Mabel S. Ingalls, Manhattan so- 
cialite, niece of John Pierpont Morgan. 

From the Polish border the tourists had 
come in a special train of mahogany- 
trimmed sleeping cars complete with elec- 
tric fans and shower baths, relics of Im- 
perial Russia. Impressed with the 
attentions of the Russian conductor, Heir- 
ess Bauer offered him a small gratuity. 

“No, many thanks, kind lady,” said the 
punctilious Communist. “Tipping is offi- 
cially banned in Russia as a bourgeois 
institution, degrading to workers.” 

The dinner which the 99 attended in 
Moscow was tendered them by the Soviet 
Department for Western Trade. Pursuant 
to a Soviet request “to kindly leave be- 
hind furbelows, top hats, canes and other 
vanities that might strike a bourgeois note 
in the communist paradise,” the 99 tour- 
ists attended in sack suits, travelling 
dresses. When the star-spangled strains 
had subsided, Comrade Poliayukov, presi- 
dent of the Russian-American Trading 
Corporation, rose beaming at the head of 
the speaker’s table and boomed: ‘“Wel- 
come to Soviet Russia. While you are 
here you are invited to partake of as much 
vodka and caviar as you like!” 

Answered Alex Gumberg of the Chase 
National Bank: “I am sure that this trip 
will reveal to all participants business pos- 
sibilities that they never before antici- 
pated.” 

Although it is possible to travel well in 
almost any part of Europe for $10 a day, 
and sumptuously for $20, the Soviet au- 
thorities are abstracting $99,000 from their 
99 guests for a 30-day tour of Red Rus- 
sia—$33.33 per tourist per day. 


GUIANA 
“Blackest Spot” 


Back last week from St. Laurent de 
Maroni, France’s penal colony in Guiana, 
came Commissioner Aldin Peyron, earnest 
head of the Salvation Army in France. In 
his little Paris office he addressed re- 
porters: 

“IT have returned gentlemen, from the 
blackest spot on the continent of America. 
In that prison colony just sufficient food 
is served to-keep the men strong enough 
to work under the tropital*sun:” 


He said the prime objective of the 
French Salvation Army would henceforth 
be to make France’s prisons worthy of 


France. 
ARGENTINA 


Parsimonious President 


Wrote Sergeant Secrett, for 25 years 
personal servant of the late Field Marshal 
Earl Haig: “He had that little peculiarity 
about him—he hated parting with actual 
coin of the realm.’’* 

Another who hates parting with actual 
coin of the realm is President Hipdolito 





ARGENTINA’S IRIGOYEN 
. would not pay the bills. 


Irigoyen of Argentina. Almost since his 
inauguration last October he has refused 
to sanction payment for government bills 
contracted with “serious irregularities” by 
his predecessor, President Marcelo T. de 
Alvear (1922-28). Last week two new 
Argentine destroyers were ready for de- 
livery in British shipyards. A transport 
with a crew of 800 officers and sailors had 
arrived at London docks, ready to take 
over the war boats and sail them back to 
Buenos Aires. Unfortunately President 
Irigoyen had neglected to send any money. 
As Horatius defied the armies of Clusium, 
British shipbuilders stood on the bridge of 
their destroyers and refused to surrender 
them to the Argentine Navy. Not only did 
the Argentine Navy have no money to pay 
for the new destroyers, they had no money 
to pay port dues for their transport, were 
forced to steam away and use the free 
anchorage at Cowes, off Southampton. 
There was no money to buy supplies. Offi- 
cers and sailors had to beg money from 
friends to buy food. 

The Navy was not the only sufferer 
from President Irigoyen’s dislike of spend- 
ing. Buenos Aires’ La Prensa announced 
that the National Government owed nearly 
34 million dollars to local firms. 

Unmoved, parsimonious President Iri- 
goyen continued not to spend. He an- 


*TwWENTY-Five Years Witn Eart Haic— 
Sergeant T. Secrett—Dufield & Co. ($2.50). 


nounced that he would authorize no pay- 
ments until all the contracts let by the 
previous administration were re-examined. 
In vain irate creditor firms throughout the 
world protested that their contracts had 
been authorized by the. Argentine Congress 
and are binding, even mandatory upon the 
Treasury. The essential fact is simply that 
President Hipdlito Irigoyen is the absolute 
and irresponsible “political boss” of Ar- 
gentina. When he chooses to pay there will 
be no difficulty, for receipts and surplus in 
the Argentine Treasury are adequate, even 
above normal. Friends of Argentina hoped 
that “Irigoyen’s Whim” would not become 
“Trigoyen’s Folly.” 


MEXICO 


At Three Marys 


As a result of the ending of Mexico’s 
religious troubles 80 nuns were ordered re- 
leased from the penal islands of Tres 
Marias (The Three Marys). But Madre 
Maria Concepcion Acebedo de la Liata, 
“intellectual author” of the murder of 
President-Elect Alvaro Obregon (TIME, 
Sept. 3, et seg.) remained behind. 

Remembering bloodthirsty stories of 
France’s Devil Island and Italy’s Lamp- 
edusa, meticulous Robert A. Maier, Mexi- 
can correspondent of Berlin’s Lokalan- 
seiger anticipated the first anniversary of 
General Obregon’s death by going to visit 
Mother Concepcion, to see for himself 
what a Mexican penal island is like. 

The Three Marys—Maria Magdalena, 
Maria Madre, Maria Cleofas—lie off 
Tepic on Mexico’s West coast, 60 miles 
out in the Pacific. They can only be 
reached by a wheezing, blunt-nosed gov- 
ernment steamer from dusty Mazatlan. 
Armed with dark glasses and a large cot- 
ton sun umbrella, Newsman Maier took 
this steamer, chugged out to Maria Madre, 
the largest island. There he found Mother 
Concepcion, a grave, deep-voiced, slightly 
masculine woman, knitting undershirts. 
Breathlessiy he told her of the end of 
Mexico’s religious troubles. Mother Con- 
cepcion laid down her undershirt, smiled 
composedly. She was “full of faith in the 
future.” 

Fears. of the pious that Mother Con- 
cepcion was imprisoned in a melodramatic 
Living Hell were quieted by Herr Maier’s 
article, published last week. Excerpts: 

“The greater proportion of the prison- 
ers seem to have become accustomed to 
their lot. Most of them, especially those 
convicted of capital crimes, are carefree 


and ‘gay... . Their treatment by the 
guards, mostly trusted prisoners, 1s 
humane. Corporal punishment has long 


since been abolished by the Governor of 
the island. 

“T tasted the food and found it pala- 
table. Mostly highly seasoned cooking 
that people hereabouts like. ; 

“Keepers and supervisors have their 
own little cottages surrounded by attrac- 
tive little gardens planted by the prisoners. 

“Convicts here are divided into four 
classes in accordance with their behavior. 
Privileges consist of extra food and extra 
smokes. The highest class is allowed com- 
plete freedom of movement without any 
supervision.” 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
eS Shoe for en 


In this new model of white Buckskin, Johnston & Murphy 
has achieved the pinnacle of sports wear perfection. Here 
is a distinguished correctness...an-up-to-the-minute style 
that typifies J & M footwear. Here, too, is easy comfort 
for the full enjoyment. of a glorious yacht club occasion. 
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race The Ambassador Sport Oxford, Style No. 50% 
ers. An unusually smart sport oxford in white Buckskin with tan 
four F trim. Also to be had with black trim. Style No. 503. Sold by 
yior. , ' a leading dealer near you. Ask for Style Booklet. 
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In a little old-fashioned factory, an abandoned 
strawboard mill, Goodyear made its start. 


Almost its only asset at that time was an 
unfaltering faith in the ultimate triumph of 


manufactured goodness. 


The building is gone now, succeeded by a group 
of Goodyear plants that girdle the earth, and 
that are everywhere known as marvels of mod- 


ern productive efficiency. 


But Goodyear does not forget the simple prin- 
ciple upon which it built its reputation, and 
the whole energies of its progressive personnel 
today are focused upon providing products of a 
quality which will protect our good name. 





President 
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Goodyear manufactures at Akron, Ohio; Los Angeles, Cal.; New Toronto, Ont.; . 
x 
Bowmanville, Ont.; Sydney, Australia; Wolverhampton, Eng.; and Gadsden, Ala. ; 
} ° 
Goodyear operates textile mills at Los Angeles, Cal.; Goodyear, Conn.; Cedartown, H a 





Rockmart, and Cartersville, Ga.; New Bedford, Mass.; and St. Hyacinthe, Que. 





Goodyear operates cotton plantations in Arizona; rubber plantations in Sumatra, 





D. E. 1., and Philippine Islands; a coal mine at Adena, O., and is now building 





at Akron, Ohio, the world’s largest airship factory and dock 








Ms your home 


safe, wholesome 


COAL HEAT 


can now be 
Automatic | 


UTOMATIC heat! The difference between 

dressing in a room already cozily warm... 

and shivering at the thought of once more being 
obliged to wake up a cold furnace. 

This luxurious automatic heating can now be 
yours . . . without changing either your present 
furnace, or the fuel you like best. Iron Fireman 
has made safe, dependable coal an automatic fuel! 

And the really wonderful part of Iron Fireman 
is that you can enjoy all the comfort and con- 
venience of automatic heat, and at the same time 
make a surprising reduction in your fuel bills. 

The Iron Fireman burns the smaller, less ex- 
pensive sizes of coal . . . ‘‘ Forced Underfiring,”’ 
Iron Fireman’s scientific principle of combustion, 
gets the maximum heat out of every ton of coal. 

In the new De Luxe model, Iron Fireman now 
brings to homes the same mechanical advantages 
which for years have made tremendous savings in 
thousands of industrial heating plants throughout 
America in hotels, apartments, theatres, 
buildings and factories of every description. 


THEIRO 


Automatic 





No more dressing in cold rooms! The Iron Fireman De Liwe 
warms the home automatically before you waken in the morning. 


The Iron Fireman De Luxe model is designed 
especially for fine homes. It is attractively finished 
in the modern style, in smart modish colors. 

The Iron Fireman can be installed quickly in 
any kind of home furnace, old or new. Your 
nearest Iron Fireman organization will be glad 
to examine your furnace and tell you how to 
secure the greatest possible comfort at lowest cost. 
Literature free on request. Iron Fireman Manufac- 
turing Company, Portland-Cleveland-St. Louis. 

SEND 


FOR FREE 


BOOKLET 





IRoN FrrEMAN MaNnvuractTurING ComMPaNy, T 7-29 
Portland, Oregon 


Send booklet, ‘‘Luxurious Automatic Coat HEATING 
Now an Economy,’’ which tells all about the Iron FirEMAN 
for homes. 
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Press v: Bench 


Last week Common Pleas Judge Fred- 
erick P. Walther of Cleveland answered 
“No” tothe question: Can a newspaper 
editorial criticize a court-order? (Time, 
July 22). For criticism of a Walther 
court-order he fined Editor Louis B. Selt- 
zer of the Cleveland Press and Chief Edi- 
torial Writer Carlton Kingsbury Matson 
$500 each, ordered them to spend 30 days 
in jail. 

Attorney for Defendants Seltzer and 
Matson was Wilsonian Secretary of War 
Newton Diehl Baker, able orator. His 
pleas: 1) That freedom of the press was 
n danger. 2) That the criticized Walther 
.ajunction, which restrained Sheriff Han- 





©U.& U. 
NEWTON DIEHL BAKER 


Let not judges judge their judgments. 


ratty from closing down Thistledown Race 
Track “if same be not in violation of the 
law,’* was no injunction at all. 3) That 
the editorial was not contempt, because 
it did not interfere with justice in view 
of the fact that the case was not still pend- 
ing. Furthermore, said Lawyer Baker: 


“When these editorials+t were read, Your 
Honor made the observation that, if what 
was said in those editorials was true, then 
Your Honor, as I quote your own phrase, 
‘was not fit to sit upon that bench’... 
As a matter of fact, the question of a 
judge’s fitness to sit on a bench cannot be 
decided by him. . . . If a man be a judge, 
and if some other man thinks he is an im- 
proper person to be a judge, the judge 

*Sheriff Hanratty threatened to close the 
track because of its “contribution and refund” 
system, whereby bettors get around the law by 
“contributing” to a “prize’’ for the horse they 
hope (bet) will win. If the horse wins the 
“contributor” gets a “refund’’ larger than his 
“eontribution.” Last week in Geauga County, 
next-deor to Cleveland, the county presecutor 
refused to interfere with'the system at Bainbridge 
Race Track, explaining: “Every time a ease is 
carried up, the State Supreme. Court sets it aside.” 
The same system is in use on tracks in Xenia, 
Toledo, Cincinnati. 

tOnly one editorial was in question but it was 
revised in different editions of the Press. - 





THE PRESS 








does not become proper by restraining the 
person.” 

Deaf to polite, subtle Baker arguments 
was Judge Walther. After sentencing the 
Press-men, he refused stay of execution, 
ordered his critics to start serving their 
prison terms at once. Defendants Seltzer 
and Matson issued a statement. In closing, 
it sad: 

“Thirty days in jail and a $500 fine are 
a small price to pay, if such a price must 
be paid, in the contest revolving around 
such a principle.” 

But not for six or seven months, at 
least, will they have to start their 30 days, 
if at all. Court not long over, Lawyer 
Baker went before Appellate Judge Willis 
Vickery, who released the Press-men on 
$1,000 each to await an autumn court with 
many a case preceding theirs on the busy 
Vickery calender. It will be the second 
time a Walther contempt sentence has 
come before Judge Vickery. The. first 
time Judge Walther was reversed. 

Other newspapers, interested in a ques- 


tion so close to them, gave the case top- | 


page headlines, columns of space. Many 
published the Baker plea in full. Some 
editorialized. Said the New York Herald 
Tribune. “It is difficult to see how it [the 
editorial] can have interfered with the ad- 
ministration of the law... .”’ Most 
friendly was the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
toward its rival and neighbor. In part, it 
said: ‘The Plain Dealer congratulates the 
editors . . . for bringing a vital public 
issue before the people. It congratulates 
Newton D. Baker for his masterly pres- 
entation of the question. . . . Walther’s 
so-called injunction . . . was an inexcus- 
able act. . . . [He] indulged in meaning- 
less phrases. . . . Unless newspapers are 
to be permitted to point out such facts 
as these—to tell a judge he blunders when 
reason shows he blunders—newspapers will 
lose one of their most important func- 
One. 

Specialist Called 


Having promised themselves “the larg- 





est magazine circulation in the world” by |" 








1934 (Time, July 1), publisher-cousins | 


Robert Rutherford McCormick and Joseph 


Medill Patterson of nickel-weekly Liberty | 
last week moved to make that circulation | 


profitable. They simplified the duties of 
the general manager who had gotten Lib- 
erty’s present circulation, by calling in a 
man better fitted to supervise the getting 
of Liberty’s advertising. 

The general manager thus relieved is 
Max Annenberg, Number Three Man of 
the Patterson organization. Jewish-born, 


raised among the Irish of Chicago’s Fivsi | 


Ward, a newsboy early traisea by the 
Chicago Tribune and tor several years by 
Hearst papers, Max Annenberg learned all 
there was to know about circulation. When 
he returned to the Tribune in 1907 he said: 
“You make the newspaper. 1’ll sell it.” 
His confidence in himself was shared by 
the newsdealers, whom he made his 
friends by every means at his command. 
Once, when they were crying for news- 
papers to sell during a Chicago strike, he 
ignored death threats, put his Tribunes on 
armed trucks, saw that every newsstand 
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California 
—and the Glory of Going 


STARLIGHT pales the plush of the tropic 
night ... The phosphorescent wake trails 
astern, a path of sparkling dancing fire. 
On the far horizon the Southern Cross 
flames forth in eerie beauty ... A wheeling 
albatross, startled, veers sharply upward 
from a sudden, searching beam of light— 


Nights of magic close days of enchant- 
ment on the Cruise-Tour of the Panama 
Mail — the Route of Romance between 
New York and California ... Eagerly... 
rapturously ... you watch the unfolding of 
storied centuries as ten cities of Spanish 
Americas rise out of tropic settings... te 
meke each step of the journey a glorious 
episode of fascination and allurement. 


Throughout— in Mexico, Guatemala, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, the Panama Canal 
Zone, Colombia in South America, and 
Eastbound, Havana — your liner with 
every luxury of moderntravel is yourhome. 


You can go in either direction, sailing 
from New York or from San Francisco or 
Los Angeles alternate weeks... And the 
Cruise-Tour costs no more than other 
ways which do not include “’The Lands 
of Long Ago.”” It may be made for as 
little as $275 firstclass. Outside cabinliners 
emphasize and assure tropical comfort. 
Write for “The Log cf the Panama Mail.” 
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PANAMA MAIL 


Steamship Company 


2 PINE STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 
548 S- SPRING ST + LOS ANGEBES. 
10 HANOVER SQUARE-NEW YORK 
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was supplied. In newsdealers’ tiny offices, 
store-rooms, back-alley loafing places, the 
name Max Annenberg became a great 
name. They call him “Max,” he calls them 
by their first names. Once when a news- 
dealer died and left his business to a son 
who knew little about circulation, Max 
Annenberg stepped in, said he would be 
responsible for the efficiency of- the son’s 
organization. Other magazine publishers 
who, fearing incompetence had removed 
their publications from the son, promptly 


put them back on Max Annenberg’s say-so. ~ 


The son prospered. 

After duplicating his Tribune circulation 
success with the Patterson-McCormick 
New York Daily News (largest in the 
U. S.), Circulator Annenberg was put in 
charge of circulating Liberty when it was 
founded in 1924. Later he was given the 
general managership. That meant supervis- 
ing the sale of white-space as well as news- 
stand sales. Manager Annenberg drove 
into the job. Than Liberty’s advertising 
sales-methods nothing more high-powered 














‘Max ANNENBERG 
“T’ll sell it.” 


has ever been seen in the business. But 
advertising men are different from news- 
dealers. They must be coaxed, cannot be 
driven. Somehow, Liberty’s advertising 
did not keep pace with its readership. 
“Trick” layouts, a special testimonial issue, 
salesman’s “thermometers” in the office 
and other features of the hard-driving 
Annenberg technique, did not bring in the 
business as fast as required. Rapid changes 
of advertising managers did the magazine 
no great good among agency men. Dark- 
haired, resourceful Nelson Revitt Perry, 
formerly with Curtis publications, has now 
held down the job for three years. 

Rather than demote General Manager 
Annenberg, a new title of Business Mana- 
ger was created for the man now called in 
to build up Liberty’s advertising. And the 
man is an oldtime Liberty counsellor, the 
best in the business, grey-haired James 
O’Shaughnessy, longtime Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies (Four A’s), famed as a 
goodwill-maker as well as for his knowl- 
edge of advertising, one of the most uni- 


versally popular practitioners in a highly 
temperamental profession. 

Business Manager O'Shaughnessy 
sketched his policy at once: 

“T do not expect to take a dollar’s worth 





James O’SHAUGHNESSY 
He will “sell” it. 


of advertising away from our main com- 
petitors, Saturday Evening Post and. Col- 
liers. And after all, there is no real com- 
petition among magazines. Rivalry, yes 
but there is room for all. However, we do 
expect to make Liberty the greatest maga- 
zine in the history of the publishing busi- 
ness.” 

Continuing to satisfy readers Max An- 
nenberg gets, and new advertisers James 
O’Shaughnessy plans to get, will be Pub- 
lisher Patterson. Since the day Liberty 
started, the Patterson eye has read, the 
Patterson hand has personally okayed 
every story, every article that has gone 
into his magazine, in much the same man- 
ner that his grandfather, the late great 
Publisher Joseph Medill, had put “J. M. 
Must” in blue pencil on every news story 
that appeared in his Tribune years ago. 





“Now” 

Having denied last fortnight the New 
York Graphic’s statement that he had re- 
signed as its editor and publisher so he 
could “retire and rest” (Trme, July 22), 
Emile Henry Gauvreau last week told 
what he was going to do. 

Said he: “I’ve accepted a job as asso- 
ciate editor of the New York Mirror 
[tabloid Graphic rival]. My main job will 
be to conduct a daily column called ‘Now’ 
dealing with world affairs. It will be much 
on the order of Arthur Brisbane’s ‘Today’ 
except that I hope to make it more satiri- 
cal and intimate. My new salary will be 
much larger than what I received from the 


Graphic.” 


Observers, recalling that only last 
month Walter Winchell, gossip-columnist, 
had broken his Graphic contract to go 
with the Mirror (Time, June 17), thought 
they saw in the new Gauvreau job an 
explanation of the ease with which the 
Winchell contract had been broken. 
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Newmark’s Dana 


In 1889 the Denver Public Library 
boasted of a fine collection. The librarians 
worked in peaceful seclusion over its 
catalogs, browsed undisturbed among the 
locked shelves. Book-seekers seldom dared 
or had a chance to interrupt them in their 
solemn labors. But one day the quiet, 
musty atmosphere of the building was 
suddenly shattered. John Cotton Dana, 
a civil engineer, was made Librarian. De- 
claring the value of a library was not in 
its collection but circulation, he opened 
the shelves, removed red-tape, gave Den- 
ver citizens a chance to read. When this 
was accomplished the new Librarian 
promptly began working on another radi- 
cal theory, that the library could co- 
operate with the sthools. He soon opened 
the first children’s department in the 
country, expanded the function of the 
library with an art exhibit. 

When Mr. Dana died last week 
librarians grieved, paid tribute. Since his 
Denver days he had gone to Springfield, 
Mass., for four years (1898-1902) and in- 
creased that library’s circulation by 47%. 
Then he had entered the Newark Public 
Library of which he was still Librarian 
at the time of his death. The Newark 
shelves had 78,798 books when he arrived 
Last year it had 391,843 volumes and a 
5-to-1 turnover. During his 27 years, two 
outstanding Dana deeds were the instal- 
lation of the first U. S. Business Man’s 
Library and, in 1918, his refusal to re- 
move “pro-German” books from circula- 
tion. 

When cn art museum was begun in the 
Newark Library,* Librarian Dana insisted 
that beauty must be associated with 
utility. One day museum-goers were 
shocked by an exhibition of modern open- 
plumbing. Another day Newark art-lovers 
trooped to see an exhibit arranged, de- 
signed and specially announced by Mr 
Dana. In whispers they exclaimed over 
the beauty of the bowls, the form of the 
colored vases. Wisely they nodded their 
arty heads over the placard “Beauty has 
no relation to age, rarity or price.” Then 
one art-lover gave an exclamation. The 
others fluttered to the side of the afflicted 
one, read a little note: “Every article in 
this room was selected at a Newark store 
costs no more than $1.” 
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Repeaters 


Laggard students who flunk and repeat 
courses cost more to educate than smart 
ones who pass everything. This is mani- 
festly unfair in a public school system in 
which each student should benefit from 
the same amount of the public funds. W 
M. Kern, school superintendent of Walla 
Walla, Wash., believes that laziness ac- 
counts for most failures. Last week he 
asked his school board to evaluate a high 
school education, suggested $480, or $30 
per course. He would have students who 
repeat courses pay $30 per repetition 
Thus, he said, “no pupil could complain 
since each. . . would have as much money 
spent on him as any other.” 


_ *Since 1926 the Newark Art Museum has had 
its own building. 
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More than 5,000 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD WORKERS 
Editors - Photographers Executives 


Reporters Compositors Cartoonists 


Solicitors Pressmen Linotypers 


Completely own and operate the 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 








“MY NEWSPAPER” 


Every day you hear salesmen and 


, 


solicitors say ‘‘my company.’’ Your 


friends refer to ‘‘my firm.’’ Your 
business acquaintances speak of “my 


organization.’’ These are common, 
unconscious expressions of business 
loyalty. Rarely do they have a literal 
meaning ... But when a Scripps- 
Howard man says ‘‘my newspaper,”’ 


he means exactly what he says. And 
he speaks the truth. 


The Scr:PPS-HOWARD Newspapers 


raake no claim to special righteous- 





— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, Stuart S. Schuyler, pinecton, 230 PAR AVE., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA, DALLAS 


ness because they are owned and 
operated by their editors, executives 


and employees. They assume no mask 
of smug virtue because they are en- 
tirely free from financial and other 


alliances that might seek to influence 
their policies. 

But they do believe that they can 
build better newspapers because they 
are free agents in the fullest sense of 
the word . . . because they can present 
all the day’s news with the simplicity 
and honesty that snoring from liberty... 


ALBUQUERQUE: . 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS .... 
OF THE UNITED PRESS AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC, 


because theycan print the truth boldly 
and openly under all conditions. 


Here is a policy that attracts the 


quickest minds, the most brilliant 
writers and the most courageous ex- 
ecutives in the newspaper world. Here 
isa principle that putsa glinting spark 
of pride in the voice of every Scripps- 
Howard man when he says, ‘‘My news- 


” 


paperis...”... to be reflected in 


the responses of 2,500,000 people who 
support their soundest judgments 


” 


with ‘‘My newspaper says... 


itizen HOUSTON .. . « Press KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 


NIW YORK Telegram SAN FRANCISCO.. News DUFFALO..... Times COLUMDUS... 

CLEVELAND .. Press WASHINGTON ... News INDIANAPOLIS . Times AKRON... . Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram VL PASO .... . Post 
BALTIMORE. .TJot CINCINNATI ..... Poss DENVER Rocky Mt. News BIRMINGHAM... Post FORT WORTH... Press SAN DIEGO... . | Sun 
PITTSBURGH. Press COVINGTON Kentucty Post TOLEDO... . News-Bee MEMPHIS Press Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY News EVANSVILLE . . . Ives 


New Mexico State Tribune 


MARMON-BUILT 
SETS NEW WORLD'S 


A. COMPARISON OF RE-FUEL- 
ING IN THE AIR AND ON THE 
GROUND —Above, “mother” car 
feeding gasoline to Roosevelt on the 
run, under supervision of A. A.A. 
officials. Water and oil were also taken 
by the Roosevelt “in flight” and fresh 
crews of drivers went in every eight 
hours. At right—Re-fueling in theair, 
from which Marmon got the idea of 
re-fueling on the ground. 





A PLACE TO WATCH YOUR STEP! Both cars of course were moving as this change took 
place. A fresh crew of drivers went aboard the Roosevelt every eight hours, but' the car itself 
seemed to have no give-up té it. Re-fueling or “mothér” car served as a traveling base. 


RUNS 440 HOURS 
WITHOUT SINGLE STOP 


OF ENGINE OR CAR 





Stock car, fully equipped 


Gas, oil, and water taken on fly 


Full A. A. A. supervision 





T 10 a. m. June 12, a Marmon-built 
Roosevelt 8, picked at random from 
the final assembly line of the Marmon factory 
by A. A. A. officials, started running on the 
Indianapolis Speedway under A. A. A. super- 
vision to determine in an official test the 
stamina and dependability of Marmon’s new 
low-priced straight-eight. 

The run was terminated at 6:30 p. m., 
Sunday, June 30, by a violent wind and rain 
storm which strewed the track with wreckage. 
The car was running perfectly when its driver 
was forced to stop and had completed 440 
hours, 30 minutes (over 18 days) of con- 
tinuous operation. 

All previous records for non-stop engine 
and car operation were far overshadowed— 
the Roosevelt record being nearly three times 
that of the previous non-stop mark, which 
was 162 hours. 


‘Not a Special Car 


The primary object of the test was to ap- 
proximate average user conditions of a car in 
service. The car, therefore, was absolutely 
stock in every mechanical detail and com- 


pletely equipped—ready for the road. 

No attempt was made to see how fast the 
Roosevelt would run, the big point being to 
see how long it would run without stopping, 
without shop attention of any kind. at normal 
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driving speeds but under track conditions far 
more severe than any road could offer. 

Just think of making two round trips from 
New York to Los Angeles without once shut- 
ting off the motor, and the car constantly on 
the move. That in equivalent distance is what 
this Roosevelt did in its 18-day run over the 
famous 2)4-mile brick oval. 


Constant Strains and Stresses 


All of this under murderous conditions to the 

car—no smooth pavement, but a rough brick 

track which sets up constant vibrations. 
Killing the motor just once would have 


disqualified the car. The failure of a valve 
spring, a gasoline line, an electrical connection 


ROUGH BRICKS OF THE 
SPEEDWAY—This gives you 
some idea of the track condi- 
tion over which the Roosevelt 
ran for more than 18 days. 


| ROOSEVELT 8 
NON-STOP RECORD 


(Run made under official observation. Record subject to final confirmation) 


CAR IN STRETCH ON INDIANAPOLIS SPEEDWA Y— After smashing all existing records for continuous opera- 


tion, the Roosevelt kept right on going, far over-shadowing any previous non-stop record on land or in the air. 


—any of these or a hundred other things— 
might have brought the run to an end. Yet 
this Roosevelt kept on and on, day and night, 
through blistering sun and driving rain, never 
stopping and rarely slackening its speed, each 
hour, each day giving new evidence of its 
stamina and dependability. 


A QUICK SHOT 
OF OIL—Not need- 
ed often, but a tick- 
lish job for the man 
out front when 
needed. 


WHILE A.A. A. OFFICIALS AND TIMERS LOOKED 
ON—Representatives of this board selected the car at ran- 
dom, checked every detail and were on duty day and night. 
Marmon Motor Car Company x + Indianapolis 


















At Right—Team 
captain signaling 
from the pits that 
gas is to be taken 
aboard next lap. 
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One Red Hat 


In the Vatican last week were holy 
stirrings. Pope Pius XI was to address 
the Cardinals and add to their number, 
which Death had depleted from 70 (full 
strength) to 58. A secret consistory was 
held. Silver trumpets sounded. The 
great Sistine choir chanted. There were 
parades and regalias. 

But Pius XI created only one new Car- 
dinal, postponed other elevations until 
December, made only brief remarks. “Cer- 
tain events have taken place with which 
we shall deal later on in the year,” he said, 
evidently referring to friction between the 
Papal State and*Fascist Italy since the 
signing of their Concordat (Time, Feb. 
18). 

Mgr. Ildefonso Schuster was the one 
new Cardinal. He had been informed of 
his approaching nomination weeks in ad- 
vance but according to ritual he was for- 
mally nominated in secret consistory. 
Having spoken the name of his nominee, 
the Pope asked the assembled Cardinals, 
“Ouid vobis videtur?” (“How does this 
seem to you?”) The Cardinals nodded 
unanimous approval. 

The vast red hat, symbol of Cardinals, 
was bestowed on Mgr. Schuster three days 
later in public consistory. As the Pope 
bestowed the hat, he pronounced Mgr. 
Schuster “elevated to the splendor of the 
Roman purple.” The new Cardinal kissed 
the papal slipper, hand, cheek. He was in 
turn embraced by the 25 assembled Cardi- 
nals, who touched his cheeks with theirs. 

Cardinal Schuster will later be conse- 
crated Archbishop of Milan, an office once 
held by Pius XI himself and by the late 
Cardinal Eugenius Tosi. His full title 
will then be Cardinal Archbishop. His 
elevation brought the number of Italian 
Cardinals to 27, as against 32 men of other 
nations. 

Ildefonso Schuster, son of a stalwart 
Swiss-German officer in the Vatican’s 
famed Swiss Guard, is accounted an Ital- 
ian Cardinal because he was born in Rome. 
A Benedictine, he has devoted his life to 
scholarship. An intimate friend of Pius 
XI, he reputedly earned great papal ad- 
miration by a treatise on the Council of 
Nicaea which he presented at the 16th 
centenary celebration of the Council, held 
“in the Vatican in 1925. 

A Bishop’s Business (Cont. ) 


James Cannon Jr., militant dry, Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
was lately revealed to have had extensive 
stock transactions with a bankrupt Man- 
hattan bucketshop (Time, July 1). Can- 
non critics questioned whether such deal- 
ings were worthy of a Churchman. 

Last week Bishop Cannon fired back. 
He sent a telegram to ecclesiastical jour- 
nals, widely reprinted. Excerpts: “I DE- 
SIRE THE CHURCH TO KNOW THAT 
I SHALL AT THE PROPER TIME 
ASK FOR FULL INVESTIGATION OF 
ALL CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST 
ME, EVEN THOUGH INSTIGATED 
BY ENEMIES, AND DISTORTED, 
AND MISREPRESENTED BY HOS- 
TILE WET PRESS. FRIENDS CON- 





FERRED WITH THINK IT UNWISE 
TO ASK FOR SUCH CHURCH ACTION 
UNTIL COMPLETION OF THE 
BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS. ... 
MEANTIME, I SIMPLY STATE TO 
MY BRETHREN THAT I HAVE NOT 
VIOLATED ANY CIVIL OR MORAL 
LAW.” 

Meanwhile cannonading began from an- 
other side. The New York World, famed 





James CANNON Jr. 


“I HAVE NOT VIOLATED ANY CIVIL 
OR MORAL LAW.” 


capital wetpaper, detailed the following 
history, calculated further to embarrass 
Bishop Cannon: In 1917 (just before the 
Food Administration Law went into effect ) 
Bishop Cannon bought 650_barrels of flour 
in the name of Blackstone College for 
girls, a Virginia Methodist College of 
which he was president. The purchase was 
brought to the attention of Food Admini- 
strator Herbert Hoover who referred the 
matter to Roland William Boyden, Chief 
Food Administration enforcement officer. 

Mr. Hoover approved the Boyden report 
which read: “The man [Bishop Cannon] 
is clearly a hoarder . . . because he held 
flour in a quantity in excess of his reason- 
able requirements. ... Even if we as- 
sume that he really bought the flour for 
the benefit of the college, he is still a 
hoarder, for he held enough for three years’ 
supply. . . . He is, by so doing, depriving 
some portion of the community of its fair 
share of a scarce food product. The better 
educated a man is the more clearly he 
ought to see this moral principle.” 





Zion’s Herzl 

A U.S. Jew talked last week to English 
Jews about a Viennese Jew who wanted 
Jewry to return and live in Palestine. The 
occasion was a London meeting to memo- 
rialize the 25th anniversary of the death 
of Dr. Theodor Herzl, founder of political 
Zionism. It was Dr. Herzl who, while 
reporting the famed Dreyfus affair (1894) 
for the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, found 
his attention focused on anti-Semitism, his 


Jewish consciousness aroused.* Two years 
later, aged 36, he published The Jewish 
State, a speedily famed pamphlet which, 
with secular, economic emphasis, advo- 
cated Jewish national reunion. Followed 
congresses, interviews with world rulers, 
potent propagandizing. 

Eloquent, devoted Dr. Herzl, were he 
alive today, might visit or live in Tel 
Aviv, first Zionist city, population 50,000. 
Its shrubbery, stucco residences, theatre, 
opera house and 50 schools stand on the 
dunes outside Jaffa, Palestine. Hebrew 
alone is spoken. The name of Herzl is 
almost sacred. 

Several distinguished Jews spoke at 
last week’s meeting, including Chemical 
Tycoon Lord Melchett and Sir Robert 
Samuel, famed Liberal. None was more 
closely attended, however, than orotund 
Rabbi Stephen Samuel Wise of Manhat- 
tan, who said: ‘Theodor Herzl was one 
of the few men truly epochal . . . because 
he dared to bid the Jew to be what, for 
nearly two millenia, he had not dared to 
be—to be himself, a Jew. ... Before 
Herzl came the Jews had been so hurt by 
the world’s ill will that many had denied 
their own Semitism. Such a denial is in- 
finitely more provocative than a cour- 


ageous admission. But since Herzl’s day 


there are fewer Jews concealing their Sem- 
itism. . . . I was the last comrade that 
Herzl talked with. He was a worn and 
spent man. I asked him whether we could 
not free him from the necessity of pot- 
boiling for his Vienna newspaper. .. . 
‘I dare not,’ he answered, ‘lest it be said 
I live on Zionism rather than for it.’ ” 
—o—_ 
Churchmen Look at Cinema 


When churchmen discuss the cinema it 
is usually in terms of censorship. Un- 
usual was the appointment last week by 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America of a cinema commission which, 
instead of trying to weed out the bad, will 
attempt to find the good—recommend 
cinema for church programs; dispense 
cineminformation; encourage films pro- 
moting international goodwill; study the 
relation. between the cinema and public 
welfare. 

Preachers throughout the U. S. com- 
pose the commission, under an executive 
committee of eleven. Chairman is Wil- 
liam C. Redfield of Brooklyn, N. Y., Sec- 
retary of Commerce in the Wilson Cabinet, 
president of the National Institute of So- 
cial Sciences, author (Dependent America, 


We and the World). Other committeemen * 


include: Rev. Charles Stedman MacFar- 
land of Mountain Lakes, N. J., General 
Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches and National Field Scout Com- 
mander of the Boy Scouts of America; 
Margaret Tyson Applegarth of Rochester, 
N. Y., children’s author (The School of 
Mother's Knee); Stanley High, brisk 
young editor of the Christian Herald. 


*German espionage was rife in the French 
Army. To obtain a scapegoat and to cater 
to anti-Semitic factions, Capt. Alfred Dreyfus, 
able Jew, was accused by the high command, 
tried, convicted, sent to Devil’s Island. The 
question shook Europe. : After five years the 
Dreyfusards won. Capt. Dreyfus was re-tried 
found, guilty “with extenuating circumstances,’ 
pardoned by the President. In 1906 he was 
formally declared innocent. He fought for France 


in the War, gained the rank of colonel, still 
lives in Paris. 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Broadway Nights. The Brothers Shu- 
bert, playing an infallible system which 
calls for sprigs of vaudeville and bouquets 
ot decoration, find it profitable to keep at 
least two musical shows going at once. 
No sooner had their Pleasure Bound closed 
than they prepared Broadway Nights to 
companion their A Night in Venice. If a 
blindfolded playgoer were ushered into 
one, then permitted to look, he might 
easily mistake it for the other. 

In the first act of Broadway Nights a 
group of tinted chorines dance before a 
mammoth synthetic rosebush. In the sec- 
ond act the celebration is repeated for 
orchids. The cast is headed by Odette 
Myrtil, a rough-voiced Parisienne who 
makes panther-like glides around the stage 
while playing cardiac tunes on her violin. 
This combination of music and motion is 
popular, but by any comparative standard 
the name of Laura Lee, the show’s small, 
vivacious song-plugger, should also be 
featured. 

Bogus lectures on anatomy are given 
by horn-spectacled Dr. Rockwell, who 
also plays a flageolet. The rest of the 
comedy has been long hallowed -in bur- 
lesque halls—the mad bellows and sobs 
of Harry Welsh as a shouting waiter; the 
kicks which short, tough Joe Phillips aptly 
places on female targets. 

Freddy is a blinking, fatuous caretaker 
on the Surrey estate of one Gommery 
who is busy trying to seduce a London 
actress. This leaves Mrs. Gommery idle, 
repressed. She would like to have Care- 
taker Freddy take care of her. Fright- 
ened, as an excuse for leaving, he invents 
for himself a mistress in London to whom 
he must repair. By chance he selects the 
name of Mr. Gommery’s actress. This 
mock disclosure precipitates an extremely 
dull, English-accented farce in the P. G. 
Wodehouse manner but without the 
Wodehumor. C. Stafford Dickens is play- 
wright and Gommery. Raymond Walburn 
is Freddy 

















——>—_ 
Best Plays in Manhattan 
SERIOUS 
JournEey’s Enp—English gentlemen in 
a World War dugout, emotionally stripped 
for action (Trme, APRIL 1). 


STREET ScENE—Pulitzer Prizewinning | 


sequences of love, dialect and death in 
Manhattan’s brownstone belt (Time, 
Jan. 21). 

LIGHT 





Let Us Be Gay—Blithe dialog by | 


Rachel Crothers about divorce and re- 
marriage (TIME, MARCH 4). 

Birp In Hanp—Playwright John Drink- 
water forgets Lincoln and Lee to write 
picturesque comedy in an English inn 
(Tim_E, April 15). 

THE CAMEL THROUGH THE NEEDLE’S 
Eye—A Theatre Guild success story with 
naughty Viennese overtones. 

MUSICAL 
Smart and Small: The Little Show. 


Large and Lavish: Show Girl. Fast, Full | 


and Funny: Hold Everything, Hot Choco- 
lates (Negro), Follow Thru. 








TIME 


RUSTICATE 


In mountain and forest, beside beach and 
bank, Fenestra Steel Casements make 
rooms light and airy; livable. Rusticators 
seeking to recapture a zest for life cannot 
tolerate the dark—demand sunlight, 
fresh air for cabins, bungalows, farm and 
ranch houses, chalets, summer cottages. 








RUSTICATORS demand Fenestra sunlight . 
Sresh air 

Radiant—Slender, the steel frames and 
muntins of Fenestra Casements permit a 
maximum of glass. Solarium-like, several 
windows may be joined by steel mullions 
to form a windowall. 

Exhilarating—Swing leaves reach out, 
| deflect crosswise breezes into the room. 
| In some types the entire window may be 
opened, from sill to head, from jamb to 
jamb. 


Fire-safe—Steel will not burn: Fenes- 


tra Casements help form a barricade to 
the spread of fire. 
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FENESTRA CASEMENTS . 


vacationist 








welcome the 


Insect-proof—The new Fenestra 
Screen Casement is a complete window— 
frame, swing leaves, hardware and 
screen all in one unit, fitted, assembled. 
The non-warping, all-metal construction 
makes this window completely and per- 
manently fly-tight, insect-proof. The 
illustrated | Fenestra Screen need not be touched 
when opening or closing casement. 

Economical, built by America’s oldest 
|and largest steel window manufacturers, 
‘Fenestra Casements offer many modern- 
age advantages. Use the coupon (at left), 
and receive detailed information by 
return mail. 





Detroit Steel Products Company, 
3108 Griffin Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Please send me free: 
[_] “Decorating with Casements,” 
booklet on window draping. 
Details of the new Fenestra SCREEN | 


Casements. 
My Name 
Sevect .......: 
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TIME 


When you buy 


an Airplane for 
business... choose a 


Business-like 
ship 





| lanl 


S in the choice of any other 
business equipment, your 
selection of an airplane will be 
influenced largely by its repu- 
tation . .. its record of past 
performance . . . its satisfac- 
tion of ownership. 

It is significant, therefore, 
that the most popular com- 
mercial plane in America is 
the Waco. More are in use than 
any other make of commer- 
cial aircraft. 

And the Waco “165” is the 
particular choice of those who 
want a thoroughly trustworthy 
plane. It looks and acts the 
part. Its custom finish and 
trim lines . .. its splendid 
performance and seasoned de- 






| | 


The WACO “165” . . . J-6, 5-cyl- 
inder, 165 H. P. Wright “‘Whirl- 
wind’’ motor, Bendix brakes, 
navigating equipment and cus- 
tomer’s choice of colors .. . is 
priced at $6,370, fly-away WACO 
Field. (Or $6,645 with metal pro- 
peller.) Let us send you full de- 
tails on this and other WACO 
airplanes, priced $3,135 to $10,000. 


gr: z& @ Ss 


sign ... reflect the years of 
Waco experience and success. 

Capable of 120 and better, 
with three people and bag- 
gage ... steady as an arrow, 
yet instantly responsive... in 
and out of the smallesé fields 
with ease... dependabie @>5 a 
fine watch . . . low in first cost 
and remarkably economical in 
operation ... truly the Waco 
$165”? is a practical ship for 
you to own. 

A descriptive booklet gives 
full details. 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Troy, Ohio 

















‘Ask any Pilot’’ 
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“Here and There” 


A decade or so ago, Manhattan’s Hippo- 
drome was famed for monster, lustrous 
theatricals. Visitors swarmed to see such 
sights as Bandman Sousa, Skater Char- 
lotte, Diver Annette Kellerman, Buffoon 
Nat Willis and whole menageries of ani- 
mals in congress on one huge stage. Be- 
hind the scenes was Showman R. H. 
Burnside, purveyor of size rather than 
taste or wit. 

Showman Burnside has long since aban- 
doned the Hippodrome to vaudeville, 
cinema, possible demolition (Time, Feb. 
11). Lately he went to the seaboard’s 
playground, Atlantic City, N. J., to insti- 
tute a new Hippodroiuic show-house. Last 
week, in a $15,000,000 auditorium which 
seats 41,000, he presented Here and There, 
a pageant calculated to crowd what is re- 
putedly the world’s largest indoor stage. 

Featured were oldtime Hippodrome 
names and numbers, including: Comedian 
De Wolf Hopper (appearing as wizard, 
interlocutor, Mephistopheles, Chinese 
Mage); Tramp-Comedian Joe Jackson 
and his disintegrating bicycle; ballets (Til- 
ler, Rasch, Lenora) ; clowns, skaters, dogs, 
an elephant. Many of the tunes were writ- 
ten by Bandman Sousa, including the 
blaring, brassy march “Tis the Eagle.” 
ree 


Equity v. Hollywood 

Last week there was action in embat- 
tled Hollywood, where Actors’ Equity As- 
sociation (theatre union) is struggling to 
gain dominion over cinemactors. Observ- 
ers were delighted. Previously the pother 
had lacked punch (Time, July 8). Chicf 
among Equity desires is that cinemactors 
shall be forced to work under protective 
Equity contracts, which regulate working 
hours and conditions. 

Producers ignore Equity. They feel that 
Hollywood’s night labor and freakish hab- 
its are elements in a new industry which 
Equity cannot be expected to understand, 
which have been justified by that indus- 
try’s prosperity. Director Lionel Barry- 
more likened Equity’s campaign to a 
major operation on a child. 

Sometime ago Equity President, Frank 
Gillmore declared that members signing 
non-Equity contracts after June 5 would 
be suspended. Many a player pad no at- 
tention, signed such a contract. Among 
them was Tully Marshall, long-faced char- 
acter actor. 

Last week, to provide a test case, Equity 
sued Actor Marshall and his employers, 
Warner Brothers, for $1,000,000 damages. 
Actor Marshall was a model Equity mem- 
ber from 1913 until suspended last June 
for signing his non-Equity contract. 
Equity charged that he had violated the 
agreement of June 5, asked for temporary 
restraining orders and, later, permanent 
injunctions to prevent Actor Marshall 
from working with Warner Brothers with- 
out Equity sanction. The damages were 
asked for an interview, reputedly prepared 
by Actor Marshall and the Warner Broth- 
ers, in which the actor denounced Equity, 
shook the morale of its members. 

Judge Arthur McComb of Los Angeles 
Superior Court ordered Actor Marshall to 
appear before him on July 29 to show why 
he should not be enjoined from fulfilling 
his Warner Brothers contract. But the 
judge issued no restraints or injunctions. 
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Pale Potions 


The New Pictures 
Pleasure Crazed (Fox). 
made but curiously colorless picture is an 
example of the talkie producers’ fumbling 
to find a middle ground between stage and 
cinema. It attempts no broad effects, no 
cardinal emotions. Its plot, involving a 
novelist whose wife is unfaithful to him 
and who finds solace in the love of a girl 
who has been planted in his house by a 
gang of crooks, is as complicated as it 
sounds, yet never quite silly and never 
vulgar. A drama of manner is intended. 
The dialog, written by Clare Kummer, is 
civilized. The settings are beautiful; the 
cast, bought from the legitimate theatre 
and including Marguerite Churchill and 
Kenneth MacKenna, takes pains with its 
material. The result is tedious because the 
medium is still too crude for the effect 
attempted. You sorely miss the old- 
fashioned bathos of those pictures which 
tried hard, however ineptly, to make you 
cry or wriggle with excitement. Typical 
shots: Frederick Graham, cinema’s best 
butler, bringing Captain Dean (Kenneth 
MacKenna) the roses a philandering polo 
player has sent up for Mrs. Dean. 
Dangerous Curves (Paramount). It 
would not be fair to apply the term stale 
to this story about a circus performer who 
loses his skill when his female partner 
breaks up the team. Long ago it passed 








from being simply stale to an honorable | 


status as one of the great stencils of pic- 
ture-making. Long research has proved 
that there are two ways in which the 
shaken fellow can be redeemed: 1) by the 
return of his original partner; 2) by an- 
other girl in the company who has loved 
him all the time but whose sacrifices have 
never been appreciated until the night 
when, as he lies drunk, she takes his place 
on the tight-rope. Dangerous Curves em- 
ploys Solution No. 2. Clara Bow gets the 


kiss in the fadeout. She is a better actress | 


than her usual It-girl role would lead you 
to expect, but in most of her scenes she is 
not trying to act so much as to suggest, 
rather over-consciously, how “cute” she 
is. Best shot: Kay Francis in front of a 
bedroom door. 

——— 


Twin Beds (First National). Comedian 
Jack Mulhall, who used to act only with 
Dorothy Mackaill, herein plays opposite 
Patsy Ruth Miller, supported by a good 
cast. The story is one of those anecdotes 
generally used as a framework for the less 
profitable shows of minor burlesque cir- 
cuits. Miss Miller’s frustrated ambition 
to sleep in a bed beside her husband’s on 
her wedding night might have been funny 
in spite of everything but for the dialog— 
line after awkward line recited in sing- 
song and divided from the next by little 
fences of silence. Twin Beds is partially 
redeemed by one tune, “If You Were 
Mine” and by a few seconds of Zasu Pitts 
as a_half-witted servant-girl. Typical 
shots: a drunk caught in a revolving 
door; Miss Miller’s stage father falling | 
off a piano stool. | 

—_©——_ 

Piccadilly (British). People who liked | 

The Old Wives’ Tale may be startled at 


This finely | 








MODINE UNI 
HEATER 
Model No. 701 
weighs only 130 Ibs., 
replaces approximate- 
ly two and one half 
tons of pipe coil 
radiation, 


Unit HEATER 


FOR STEAM, VAPOR. VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 





FLOOD of heat — ihgtangly 

—whéte you want it—wWwhe 
you want it over your entire 
floor area or partof it.. A turn of 
a switch — as heat. An- 
other and it’s off. The operation 
of Modine Unit Heaters is_as sim- 
ple as the use of a pocket flashlight. 






Modine Unit Heaters are sus- 
pended from the steam line. From 
a height of from 10 to 14 feet they 
distribute the heat down and keep 
it down, They furnish healthful, 
comfortable heat — no cold spots 
— no overheating . .. They cost 
less to buy and less to operate. Let 
us send you complete facts today. 


MODINE MFG. COMPANY 
1716 Racine St. (Heating Division) Racine, Wis. 
Branch Offices in All Large Cities 


London Office: S. G. LEACH & CO., Lid., 
26-30 Artillery Lane 
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You need 


more than a 
toothpaste 


America lives too well. Soft foods richly 
seasoned, easy to digest. And as a result 
a sensible way to help protect precious 
health from the attack of dread Pyorrhea 
is to brush gums vigorously whenever you 
brush the teeth. But for this purpose use 
the dentifrice designed to aid in keeping 
gums firm and sound. Use Forhan’s for 
the Gums and visit your dentist at least 
twice a year. 

This dentifrice is more than an ordi- 
nary toothpaste. 

Start now, brushing teeth and gums 
vigorously with Forhan’s for the Gums. 
You'll soon notice a distinct improvement 
in the appearance of your gums. Forhan’s 
helps to firm them. In addition, the way 
this dentifrice cleans teeth and protects 
them from acids which cause decay — will 
delight you. 

Get a tube from your druggist, today, 
35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s for the 


gums 





TOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 





THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE RENTED 
FOR A NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J2 
45 West 45th Street New York City 
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WSs LETTER 


i DY E into the sea, dig deep in 
the earth, fly the air, unveil 

the heavens with the scientists of 
the world. Follow their marvel- 
ous discoveries and inventions 
weekly thru the pages of Science 
News-Letter. It reads like an 
Arabian Nights. Talk about 
the things your friends haven't 
heard of—for Science News- 
Letter brings you the first news, [| 
} 















always accurate, often valuable 
in business. 


+ 
Introductory Offer - $2 for ‘ 
6 months. 4 


2161 B Street, N. W., 4 
Washington, D.C. f 
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| her meals where she could. 


| songs she knew. 





| in 1912. 


the idea of Arnold Bennett writing a film 
for Gilda Gray. And people who liked the 
Follies of 1922 may think it odd that 
Shimmy-Dancer Gray would appear in a 
story by Litterateur Bennett. Yet there is 
nothing in the collaboration to wonder at. 
Having made her name with her hips, with 
increasing maturity Miss Gray. now takes 
acting seriously, while Mr. Bennett, hav- 
ing begun with masterpieces, now writes 
pamphlets on health, testimonials for ad- 
vertising and sentimental stories for the 
Saturday Evening Post. This Gray-Ben- 
nett piece tells how a cabaret owner tries 
to get rid of his star dancer to replace her 
with his Chinese kitchen maid. The rivalry 
of the two girls winds up with a dagger- 
fight between them in the rooms of Anna 
May Wong. Like most English pictures, 
the drama is crudely shaped and conven- 
tionally directed. Anna May Wong does 
the best acting. Gilda Gray does not have 
much chance to dance. The best shots are 
incidental ones of sinister little streets in 
Limehouse and Soho. 
eee 

The Oppressed (French). Never at 
her best even in the comparative intimacy 
of a theatre because she needs a smaller 
place, a cabaret where she can count on 
every inflection of her face and voice, 
Raquel Meller acts like a phantom for 
the camera’s phantom audience. Her ges- 
tures are uncertain and stylized, yet she 
does not seem to be a phantom of herself 
but of some other actress, perhaps Bern- 
hardt, perhaps Duse. Bernhardt made a 
cinema 17 years ago that was a good deal 
like this.* It was a costume drama too, 
and even with the experimental craftsman- 
ship of the time hardly more sketchy and 
grandiloquent than The Oppressed, where 
the daughter of the Spanish High Con- 
stable to the Netherlands is in love with 
the leader of the oppressed Flemings. The 
photography might be 20 years old and so 
might the sword fights, the kisses in jail, 
the pursuit on horseback, the Inquisition, 
the pardon delivered at the scaffold by the 
king’s messenger. Only good shot: Raquel 
Meller crossing herself in bed when her 
dog, startled by a flash of lightning, begins 
to bark. 


Like most children of well-to-do peas- 
ants in the Basque country, Raquel Meller 
was educated in a convent. Unlike most 
convent-educated children she decided to 
become a nun. The night before she was 
to take her vows she felt her decision was 
wrong and climbed over the convent wall 
to the highroad that ran to Saragossa, 
Spain. She walked along the road getting 
In the back 
saloons she amused 
singing hymns—the only 
One saloon-keeper gave 
her two pesetas an evening to stay in his 
place for a month. Six years later her 


rooms of country 
fishermen by 





| fame had spread all over Spain. She per- 
| formed for King Alfonso XIII the reci- 


tations, part song, part story, that she 
made up herself: a princess’s duenna; a 
Sevillian madcap at a fiesta; a Catalan 
mother singing to her child, going crazy 
when it dies and singing to the empty 
cradle; a violet peddler; a matador’s wife. 
When she sang in the U. S. three years 


‘ikede Elizabeth, presented by Adolph Zukor 





ago her contract stipulated $6,000 per 
week, free rooms and transportation, per- 
mission to take her five pet dogs with her 
wherever she went, and guaranteed that 


RAQUEL MELLER 


Her art is phantomime. 


she would not be criticized unfavorably. 
She was once reported engaged to André 
Roanne, French cinemactor. Once she was 
sued by a Paris jeweller for failing to pay 
two million francs for a necklace she 
bought herself. 
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Variations 


Dishonest Ear. Through a fold of cloth 
which covered without concealing it, the 
metal ear of a sound device at Mills Field, 
San Francisco, recorded against the noise 
of airplane motors the following dialog be- 
tween Colonel Charles Lindbergh and a 
fellow who had shambled toward him: 

“Tsn’t that a microphone you have hid- 
den there?” 

“Ves,” 

“That’s not honest. Why didn’t you ap- 
proach me with the microphone in plain 
sight ?” 

“Well, if I bring the ‘mike’ out, will you 
say a few words?” 

“No, I will not, because you have not 
been fair about this matter. You have not 
been honest. I don’t approve of your ac- 
tions at all.” 

Artificial Ear. A voice speaks through 
ear-phones, a stick like a metal pencil 
moves by electricity between fingers that 
lightly hold it, shaping words. By this de- 
vice, recently perfected by Western Elec- 
tric and installed by Paramount in 30 
seats of its Brooklyn theatre, deaf people 
can try to make sense of talkies. 

Pay. To Al Jolson, $200,000 by War- 
ner, for his picture-after-next, Show of 
Shows. 

Chaplin. A German film company 
made a full-length feature film called Ad- 
ventures by skilfully joining three famed 
Chaplin comedies, Jn a Pawn Shop, The 
Immigrant and Easy Street. For four 
weeks the silly, $100-a-week Chaplin, 12 
to 14 years younger than the present grey- 
haired Millionaire Chaplin, played to full 
houses in the Alhambra, biggest cinema 
house in Berlin. 
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Telescope 


THE Captive*—Marcel Proust—trans- 
lated by Scott Moncrieff—A. & C. Boni 
($3). 

Although he died seven years ago (No- 
vember 1922), Author Proust’s seven-part 
novel Remembrance of Things Past has 
not yet been completely published in Eng- 
lish. Of that super-novel, The Captive is 
Part Five, a novel in itself. Published 
currently, its story is as follows: 

Albertine has blue, almond-shaped eyes 
and her black hair ripples. Jealous of her 
girl friends, unable to do without her in 
her absence yet often feeling bored in her 
presence, the “I” of the story takes Alber- 
tine to live with him in his house. There 
he discovers that “love ... is what we 
feel for a person whose actions seem 
rather to arouse our jealousy.” If Alber- 
tine arouses her “darling Marcel’s’ jeal- 
ousy, it is through small fault of her own, 
for she most industriously lies to the ex- 
haustive questionnaire he conducts when- 
ever she comes home of an evening. By 
ingenious analyses he often comes very 
close to truth about her daily doings. One 
afternoon she goes to the Trocadero The- 
atre to see a certain Lea perform. Re- 
membering the Sapphic reputation this 
actress has, Marcel recalls his Albertine 
from the matinee. That night, Albertine 
having been anxious to attend a party at 
the Verdurins’, Marcel goes instead, seeking 
the cause of the attraction, which develops 
to be one Mlle. Vinteuil, a guest expected 
there. Follows a detailed description of 
the evening and those who attend. When 
he returns, Marcel’s captive reveals to him 
her Sapphic desires by a half-spoken street- 
word, and flees the male whose love tor- 
ments her. 

Author Proust has been called a human 
microscope. He called himself a human 
telescope, prying into people’s hidden mo- 
tives for general psychological laws. Also 
he is notable as a writer of varied but dis- 
concerting style, due to the extreme length 
of some of his sentences. To enjoy Proust 
is to be impressively bookish. Accord- 
ingly, Proust is a favorite among poseurs 
as well as purists. 

In his bed, Hypochondriac Proust used 
to wear a long night-gown, sweaters, muf- 
flers, stockings, gloves, a night-cap. He 
lived on the Boulevard Haussmann in 
Paris, in a cork-lined attic room. His cur- 
tains were drawn against the tree-dust he 
found obnoxious.: The smell of perfumes, 
flowers, steam heat, oppressed him un- 





*Not to be confused with The Captive, 
Edouard Bourdet’s play about a similar type 
of woman. 


Time readers may obtain 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben | 
TIME 


Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


bearably. Only at 3 a.m., when breathing 
was easiest for his asthma, would he ven- 
ture into the street. In a drawing-room he 
would not doff his fur-lined coat. Once 
someone entered his house from several 





THE LATE GREAT Proust 
He was a telescope. 


flights below, leaving the street-door ajar. 
Quavered Proust: ‘Shut that door!”—and 
died. Author Proust, woman-reared, was 
olive-skinned, black-haired, heavy-eyed, 
slender. 
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Stoopers To Folly 


THEY STooPED TO Fotty—Ellen Glas- 
gow—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Milly Burden became pregnant in a 
small Virginia town. Her lover, Martin 
Welding, a nervewracked U. S. soldier, had 
returned to France after the War. Yet 
Lawyer Littlepage, to whom Milly was sec- 
retary, forbore to dismiss her despite her 
flippancy, her sullen desire to live her own 
life regardless of the opinions of others. 








Furthermore Milly reminded Lawyer Lit- . 


tlepage of his daughter, Mary Victoria. 
Encouraged by softness, Milly confided 
her worry over Welding’s nerves. In re- 
turn, Lawyer Littlepage had Mary Vic- 
toria, who was in Europe, look Welding 
up. 
This Mary did, so successfully and with 
such persistence and missionary zeal that 
the two returned from Europe as man and 
wife. Soon Mary Victoria was pregnant, 
too, but that did not prevent Welding from 
deserting her ‘‘to find a place where there 
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are high mountains and snows that never 
melt and nothing else except loneliness.” 
Mary Victoria remained with her father 
because, “even though I have lost love, I 
may become a power for good in the life 
of my child.” Milly went to New York 
on the trail of “something worth loving.” 

Other folly-stoopers in the story are 
Aunt Agatha, still mourning in a third- 
story back bedroom because she was “be- 
trayed by- a Southern gentleman who 
moved in the best circles but was married 
already”; and Mrs. Dalrymple, divorced 
for infidelity. She “looked as much like a 
king’s mistress as if she had stepped 
straight out of profane history, had been 
obliged to *seek moral climes more con- 
genial in profligate Europe.” 

Author Glasgow, pride of the South, is 
a good stylist, competent, prolific, weakly 
satiric, with a high artistic reputation and 
more than a trace of sentiment. 
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Viennese Schoolboys 


Crass Reunion—Franz Werfel—Simon 
& Schuster ($2). 

In a “prep” school near New York in 
1902, would the entire student body seri- 
ously prepare and abide by a shrewd time- 
table for playing hookey? Would the rich 
boys and the well-born boys form a clique 
under the dominance of the literary boy, 
listen to his poems, read their own, play 
the ouija board, indulge with equal zest in 
philosophy and barroom wenches? And 
despise footballers for brainless oxen? 
Would U. S. students consider cheating on 
marks a crime .from whose penalty, legal 
and moral, suicide was a welcome escape? 

In 1902 at the Nikolaus Gymnasium 
outside Vienna such things happened. 
Author Werfel’s story, the story of Se- 
bastian and Adler, tells about it. Behind 
Sebastian’s soft eyes seethed envy—envy 
of Adler, the literary boy. Reason: the 
couple’s clique acclaimed Adler Mentally 
Most High. Sebastian, craving that title, 
decided first to make Adler feel inferior. 
Failing to compete with Adler’s mind, Se- 
bastian turned the laugh on Adler’s 
awkward body. That hurt Adler. Se- 
hastian wrestled with Adler, pinned him 
to the mat, made him kneel for a sweet- 
meat, caught him with a harlot. That 
broke Adler. When the clique laughed at 
Adler, Adler laughed too, a self-annihilat- 
ing laugh. All Adler’s superiority seemed 
to vanish. 

Yet did it vanish? A quarter-century 
later, now 43 and a Judge, Sebastian 
still feels superior. He meets a convict 
whom he (wrongly) thinks is Adler. He 
goes into a turmoil and says, “When we 
were boys together, your finer nature made 
a criminal of me: but when I had driven 
you away, you robbed me of my soul for- 
ever. Now when death seems ridiculously 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Hunky—Thames Williamson, Coward-McCann, $2.50. 
Dumb Slav finds his heart in a bakery. (See Time, 
July 15.) 

THE WavE—Evelyn Scott, Cape-Smith, $2.50. Odga- 
mousauthorconcocts a Civil War miscellany. (July 15.) 

LABOR SPEAKS FOR ITSELF ON RELIGION—Jerome 
Davis, Macmillan, $2.00. An indictment by labor 
leaders, a remedy by Editor Davis. (July 15.) 

ETHER AND ME—Will Rogers, Putnam’s, $1.00. Old 
U. S. funnyman quips under knife. (July 15.) 
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Solid 
Leather 


ERE’S the handiest, 
best-looking toilet 


solid-leather box, minus 
the tricky loops and gadgets and cubby holes 
which waste time and patience. You just 
toss toilet articles in. No packing at all... 
everything fits. Made of choice, thick solid 
leather in natural russet color, which takes 
on a rich dark glow with the passing years. 
Sewed with heavy waxed saddle thread, with 
corners backstitched by hand and guaranteed 
not to rip. Sent postpaid. If you do not like 
it, we cheerfully refund your money! Hamley 
& Company, Saddle Makers, 120 Court Street, 
Pendleton, Oregon, U. S. A. 


Executives, please ! Some of the 
nation’s largest businesses are 
using Hamley Kits as gifts to 
salesmen, department heads 
and customers—a good idea. 
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CAPE COD GLIDER SCHOOL 





to learn to fly. Auspices AMERICAN 
MorTor_ess AVIATION CORPORATION, exclu- 
sive U. S. representativesGerman Rhoen-Ros- 
sitten schools. General John F. O’Ryan of 


Colonial Airways president of the corporation. | 


Rate includes flying, board, room, camp fea- 


tures. Junior groups 14-17; Senior 17-70. For | farmer, trapper, woodsman, horse-trader, | 


leaflet address 
Room 103, Bellevue Hotel, Boston, Mass. 








‘Again, Wren 


| 
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| one Margaret, failed to conquer Margaret’s 


| sional, fights for charity. Thereby he loses 


case you ever saw. A simple | Foreign Legion. 


| rope, a Negro, challenges all white men. 
| Into the ring springs Otho, feeling him- 





- | brooding. | 


|a wolf-country, he battles his way back to 
| the girl he loves, Hannah O’Molloy. They 
| Frenchman finds his culture and cleanli- 


| ness offended by her narrowness and rustic- 
PEN now. Quickest, cheapest, safest way |ity. Then an Irishman elopes with Han- 


life. For I was fated to love you!” When 
Sebastian discovers his mistake about the 
convict’s identity, he realized that not his | 
sight but Divine Truth deceived him. 
Thus, Author Werfel concludes his thesis 
(from Goethe): “Against the superiority | 
of another there exists no weapon or 
remedy save love.” 
— 





Direct from 
the Sea 





SOLDIERS OF. MisroRTUNE—Percival 
Christopher Wren—Stokes ($2). 


Heavyweight champion of England and 
Mary’s onetime sweetheart, Sailor Joe © I] ape J 
Mummery conceived a fondness for her | éh ene Viti) 
boy, Otho, when Mary’s husband died. He 
sent him “up to Oxford” to learn boxing | [Lobster a la Newburg 


and other sciences. There Otho, weak- 5 
to serve at home 


kneed through love of his own sweetheart, 
pao the cold depths of the sea 
come the lobsters used in College 
Inn Lobstera la Newburg. The firm, 
salt-tanged meat is blended with 
. Spices, rich country cream and fla- 
vored with Sherry wine sauce... 
after a famous recipe of Hotel Sher- 
man chefs. Here is the finest of all 
sea foods...ready for you toserve... 
for the first time in your own home. 
By all means try it. Available at all 
good food shops. College Inn Food 
Products Co., Chicago. 
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brother at fisticuffs, thus losing Joe’s es- 
teem and help. 
To get Joe back, Otho turns profes- 


Margaret. She marries another. Sad, 
Otho forsakes England, Margaret and box- 
ing, seeks forgetfulness with Joe in the 


In Africa the current champion of Eu- 





self a new “white hope.” In the tenth 
round Otho remembers his family motto 
“Up, Belléme! ... I Saye and I Doe,” | 
gets up from the floor, knocks the Negro | 
out, thus proving the naive hypothesis that | 
“though an English gentleman’s strength | 
and insensibility might be inferior to those | 
of a Negro, his spirit might be superior. 
Mind triumphant over matter.” Be- 
ing champion of Europe makes Otho 
friends again with Margaret. 
Still a master of “impossible” plots, Au- 
thor Wren will not, even with this story, 
lose many of the multitudinous readers he 
had for Beau Geste, Beau Sabreur. 
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Northern Triangle 


A Man Scans His Past—M. Con- | 
stantin-Weyer—Macaulay ($2.50). 

Every year one talented man, usually | 
young, writes a novel which France’s 
Goncourt Academy immortalizes. This, 
Author Constantin-Weyer’s novel, is the 
25th to win the prize. A Man Scans His 
Past tells a story as much of prairies and 
snows as of death and love in Canada. 
Poetic descriptions of nature are lavishly 
stre..n over a French horse-trader’s trek 
from the U.S. to Canada where he sells his 
herd; then his mush onward by sled and 
dog, to the frozen Northwest for furs. On | 
the way back death comes to his compan- | jf 
ion; and, though freighted by the corpse in | 
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marry and there is a child. But the 


nah. The Frenchman pursues them into 
the wilderness, is glad to find death 


instead. 
Author Constantin-Weyer’s past in- 
cludes 14 eventful years in Canada as 


fur-trader. His novel is less eventful 
than his life, more in a spirit of :stylistic 
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Davis Cup ‘ 

While the U. S. Davis Cup team was 
having a good time taking all five matches 
from Germany last week on the Rufous 
Scoria courts of Berlin’s Rotweiss (Red 
White) Club, sport-scribes were having a 
good time cabling details that did not ap- 
pear in the scores. Some of the details: 

U. S. Ambassador to Germany Jacob 
Gould Schurman perspiring diplomatically 
in a hot coat while the rest of the gallery 
sat comfortably in shirt-sleeves. . . . Dr. 
Daniel Prenn stopping in the middle of his 
match with Francis T. Hunter to chase 
away an annoying yellow butterfly. ... 
Hunter gleefully flinging his racket across 
the courts after he took the final game 
from Dr. Prenn. . . . Hans Moldenhauer 
politely catching William Tatem Tilden’s 
serve in his hand after an erring referee 
had called ‘‘out” to the previous Tilden 
service. . . . Patriotic Germans groaning 
loudly while Doubles-Partners Wilmer 
Allison and John Van Ryn raced through 
three sets after dropping the first to 
the Moldenhauer-Prenn combination. . 
Bathers in a nearby lake wondering what 
the groaning was all about. 

After the Berlin matches, attention cen- 
tered on the challenge round, the Strong 
U. S. v. Strong France in Paris. 





Baseball, Midseason 
(See front cover) 

Baseball, “National Pastime” (largest 
commercialized sport), passed its mid- 
season mark in the Big Leagues. Familiar 
to .“‘fans,”* many a fact about the 1929 
season has now become visible to laymen: 

Lively Ball. Greatest topic of discus- 
sion in baseball this year has been the 
“lively” or “rabbit” official ball. Experts 
at playing, watching and writing about the 
game have become convinced it is the 
cause of a rise of 50 points in batting 
averages during recent years, the cause of 


multifarious homeruns, of double-figure 
scores. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., official ball 


manufacturers,t maintained that the 
“lively” ball is a myth, that no change 
had been made since 1909, when the cork 
centre was introduced. When the New 
York Telegram, crusading against the 
“lively” ball, last week produced cross- 
sections of a 1919 ball and of a 1929 ball 
to show that the 1929 ball contains a layer 
of rubber not found in-its 1919 ancestor, 
Julian W. Curtiss, Spalding president, 
wrote to the Telegram: ‘Let me assure you 
that the life of the ball has not been 
changed since 1920.” He left the infer- 
ence, satisfying to sticklers, that it had 
been changed between 1919 and 1920. 
There is no argument but that the game 
has changed since “Home Run” Baker 
mad his name by knocking 12 homeruns 
during the season of 1913. “Babe” Ruth 
knocked 60 in 1927. Young Outfielder 


Klein had hit 29 this season up to last 
week-end. In the old days, the good aver- 


*Turn-of-the-century sportwriters’ term, short 
for “fanatics.” 

+The National League uses a Spalding ball, 
the American a Reach ball, but Reach is a 
Spalding subsidiary. 





age hitter batted about 25% perfect (.250 
in the tabulations). Today an average of 
.285 is only fair. About 116 batters in 
the two Big Leagues have surpassed .300 
this year, with several of them up around 
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Giant OTT 


Homeruns are getting common. 


.400.* A good average score used to be 
4 runs to 3. A few weeks ago the St. Louis 
Nationals in a game with the Philadelphia 
Nationals made to runs in the first inning, 
10 more in the fifth, 25 in the game. 
Pitcher Burleigh Grimes of the Pittsburgh 
club says: “I used to figure on allowing 
two runs and winning. Now I figure on 
allowing four and winning.” 

Perhaps the best indication of the 
change can be seen in the shift of the spot- 
light from pitchers to batters. Once upon 
a time small boys wanted to grow up and 
be like Pitchers Christy Mathewson and 
Walter Johnson. Now they want to grow 
up and be like Hitters George Herman 
(“Babe”) Ruth or Rogers Hornsby.t+ 

It is also probable that the average 
spectator at a ball game enjoys plenty of 


hitting and is bored by the old-fashioned ° 


“pitchers’ battle.” No one has ever yet 
booed a homerun and certainly the great- 
est crowd-getter in recent years has been 
Homerunner Ruth. The question raised 
against the “lively” ball seems only to be 


*Rare though .400 is even in “lively” ball days, 
the highest season’s average was made years 
before even the introduction of the cork centres— 
.438 by Batsman Duffey of the Boston Nationals 


in 1894. Other high season averages: 
SGOE I esos db ania ahr Gane Ode Leh 405 
SOUT SG 4: ys-0 «coos 9 4 ew ates Memeo te 420 
Igi2 2 el ereare da miata w is ahs SOOul ee ee -410 
FOGG) ee ok os ob be we eee es shee man S -407 
ce 0 5: a SERS Oaks iS. « .403 
ORGS EE a. npg dh vax. ee 4 de als alos -424 


$056 PROTMOOY «cc ces pevwces eens ++ 403 

+Player Hornsby, an extraordinary hitter, is 
well aware of his excellence. The story is told 
that once, at a practice game in spring training, 
a young catcher asked each batter what kind of 
ball he was weak on, so that the pitcher could 
throw such a ball and give the batter needed 
practice. When Player Hornsby was asked this 
question, he gave the young catcher an offended 
look, haughtily replied, ‘‘This is Rogers Hornsby 
batting.” 


whether homeruns may not become too 
common. In a Brooklyn-Pittsburgh en- 
counter lately, nine homeruns were hit in 
one afternoon. 

Pitchers. The pitchers have been hav- 
ing a hard time. Where once it was some- 
thing of a disgrace for a pitcher to be 
batted out of the box, it is nqw a matter 
for comment when a pitcher laSts the full 
nine innings. “Best” pitcher of the year 
has been Robert Moses Grove of the Phil- 
adelphia Americans. A huge young man, 
Pitcher Grove propels the ball at such 
speed that few batters are able to time it 
correctly, and no matter how “lively” a 
ball may be it will travel no distance when 
the batter misses it. The Grove record up 
to last week-end was 16 won, 2 lost. Pitcher 
Grimes of Pittsburgh had the same record. 
Part of the Grimes effectiveness results 
from the fact that he throws a spitball.* 
Some years ago the spitball was barred 
except for pitchers who had already spe- 
cialized in it. There are now hardly any 
oldtime spitballers left, so Pitcher Grimes 
has something of an advantage over hitters 
to whom the spitball is strange and dis- 
turbing. But Pitcher Grimes has also an 
excellent and legal curve, long years of 
experience, an aggressive disposition, an 
acute intelligence. 

Pitchers Guy Bush of the Chicago Na- 
tionals and “Swede” Walberg of the Phil- 
adelphia Americans have also been excep- 
tidns to the general rule of the sad and 
battered pitcher. Both are fast-ball pitchers 
(like Grove) depending chiefly on their 
arms, little on their heads. 

Batters. The hitters have been thor- 
oughly enjoying themselves. Last week- 
end “Babe” Herman of Brooklyn was 
leading both leagues with an average of 
.404. Batter Herman’s record is all the 
more remarkable in that he is practically 
a one-handed hitter. Just before bat 
touches ball he takes his right hand off the 
handle and is swinging only with his left 
arm at the moment of contact. 


In the American League the batting 
leadership has varied between young 
Jimmy Foxx (see below) and Heine Man- 
ush of St. Louis. Player Robert (‘‘Fat’’) 
Fothergill of Detroit has a higher average 
than either, but has not played in all his 


. team’s games as he really is too fat to get 


around very rapidly and is no great fielding 
asset. Meanwhile nearly all the hitters are 
swinging from their shoetops and watching 
the ball describe arching parabolas to not- 
so-distant fences. 

The Pennant Race. In the American 
League, the Philadelphia ‘Athletics’ are 
so far ahead of the New York “Yankees” 
that they appear almost certain winners. 
Last year Connie Mack (Cornelius Mc- 
Gillicuddy) 66-year-old manager of the 
Athletics, just missed winning the pennant, 
probably lost it by starting the season with 
oldsters Ty Cobb, Tris Speaker and Eddie 
Collins in his lineup.+ About the middle 
of the season, Manager Mack put in young- 
sters, made up much lost ground. This 
year he has had his youngsters—notably 


*Literally named, the spitball has saliva ap- 
plied on one side. The difference in atmospheric 
friction on the wet and dry sides gives the ball 
a queer twist or “break.” 

+Cobb has since retired. Speaker is player- 
manager of the Newark (Minor League) Club. 
Collins is with the Athletics as coach, occasional 
pinch-hitter. 
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Jimmy Foxx, Gordon Cochrane, Al Sim- 
mons—in action all year, and with superla- 
tive pitching from Pitchers Grove and 
Walberg, and good pitching from Pitchers 
Earnshaw and Quinn (Quinn is another 
relic of spitball days) he is far and ap- 
parently safely in the lead. The New York 
Club, winner in 1926-27-28, is a good old 
wagon seemingly in the process of breaking 
down. Player Ruth, several times out of 
the game for illness this season, last week 
strained himself charging after a fly. 
Pitcher Herbert Pennock, after a career 
of some 15 years, was almost useless dur- 
ing the first part of the season. None of 
the other clubs have much chance of fin- 
ishing better than third, unless the Yan- 
kees’ rate of decay becomes unduly ac- 
celerated. 

The National League has a more hectic 


| race, with Pittsburgh and Chicago popping 


in and out of first place. Last year’s Cham- 
pion, the St. Louis Club, is a poor fourth, 
mostly through collapse of the pitching 


| staff. The New York “Giants” are third 


but here again the common ailment of poor 
pitching has been a grave handicap. 
Pitcher Grimes, whose fine work has held 
up the Pittsburgh Club, last week had his 


| thumb dislocated by a fast liner. If he is 


long on the bench, the Chicago Club 
should be the next champion. Outstanding 
Chicagoans are Infielder Rogers Hornsby 
and Outfieiders Hack Wilson (who re- 
cently got into a fist fight with a Cincin- 
nati player), Riggs Stephenson, Kiki Cuy- 
ler. The Chicago Club has three first rate 
pitchers (Guy Bush, Charlie Root, Pat 
Malone) precisely two more than most of 
its competitors can muster. 

Youth v. Age. Baseballers grow old 
quickly and are heard of no more. Youth 
is a tremendous asset. Example—The 


Young Athletics, constantly improving, 


| have caught up with and passed the Old 


Yankees, once undoubtedly one of the 
most efficient clubs ever put together. And 
the Young Giants are potential cham- 
pions, restrained only by their poor pitch- 
ing. Individual instances are Young Mel- 
vin Ott (not yet 21) of the “Giants” and 
Young Jimmy Foxx (just past 21) of the 
“Athletics.” Player Ott has made 26 home- 
runs, is hitting around .324, fields with 
speed and skill. He is an outfielder, gifted 
with a rare throwing arm. The “Giants” 
acquired him at the age of 16, without 
any Minor League experience. 

Even more sensational than Player Ott 
has been Player James Emory Foxx, pres- 
ent first baseman of the “Athletics.” A 
versatile youth, he can play any position 


| except the pitcher’s, was used at third base 


(his favorite spot), in the outfield and at 
catching before settling down in his pres- 
ent position. Player Foxx went to the 
Athletics in 1924 from the Easton Team of 
the little Eastern Shore (Maryland) 
League. Last year (the first in which he 
played more than 100 games) he batted 
.328. This year he has joined the .400. 


Player Foxx, a 180-pounder just under 
six feet, has a chest expansion of 64 inches. 
Like a majority of the Big League players, 
he is a small town (Sudlersville, Md.) boy. 
“T worked on a farm,” he says, “‘and I am 
glad of it. Farmer boys are stronger than 
city boys. When I was 12 I could cut 
corn all day, help in the wheat fields, 
swing 200-pound bags of phosphate off a 
platform into a wagon. We had games on 
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the farm to test strength and grip. A fel- 
low had to plant both feet in half a barrel 
of wheat and then pick up two bushels of 
wheat or corn and balance them on his 
shoulders. Another trick was to lift a 200- 
pound keg of nails without letting the keg 
touch your body. I could do that easily 
but I never realized then it was helping me 
train for the Big Leagues.” 


When the 1929 season opened, TIME 
(April 15) reported the names of 24 play- 
ers new to the two big Leagues this year 
and “great” in spring practice. Time said: 
“In July, Time will publish the same list 


with word as to which have stayed ‘great,’ 
which returned to the bush leagues.” The 
list, the word, follows: 


Still “Great.” 


Position 


pitcher 
infielder 
infielder 
outfielder 


Player 
Yerkes 
Rhyne 
Narlesky 
Porter 
Averill 
Alexander 
Kerr 
McKain 
Hoffman 
Ferrell 
Liska 
Sherid 
Seibold 
Susce 
Swetonic 
Sheeley 
Delker 


Team 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


Cleveland 
outfielder Cleveland 
infielder Detroit 
infielder.......... Chicago 
pitcher Chicago 
outfielder 
catcher.....<+:.sot. Louis 
pitcher........ Washington 
pitcher New York 
pitcher Boston 
catcher Philadelphia 
pitcher Pittsburgh 
infielder 


Returned to the Bush. 


infielder Philadelphia (A) 
pitcher..........St. Louis (A) 
See St. Louis (A) 
MEN bs 0 = s'éa.08 New York (A) 
ee New York (A) 
pitcher Brooklyn (N) 
pitcher Chicago (N) 


—o—— 


Hassler 

Cobb 

Grimes 
Rhodes 
Jorgens 
Pattison 
Lautenbacher 


Notes 


Track. Whipped by Yale-Harvard last 
fortnight, the visiting Oxford-Cambridge 
team last week lost to Princeton-Cornell 
at Travers Island, N. Y. The Oxford-Cam- 
bridge athletes therefore lost both halves 
of their international meet. In three pre- 
vious years they had won twice, tied once. 
Outstanding was the running and jumping 
of Princeton’s Ben Hedges (two firsts, a 
second, a third). 

ee ae 


Fine Fellows. If London’s Daily Ex- 
press has its way, British subjects will 
not enter the Olympics in 1932.* British- 
ers, said the Express last week, are tired 
of the Olympics, would be pleased to get 
out of them. As a substitute: “An Im- 
perial Olympiad—confined to British sub- 
jects in the mother country, the dominions, 
the colonies and dependencies. That would 
be the best of fun and the best of sport, 
and we should all learn from them what 
fine fellows we are.’’+ 

a 

Weakfish. For hours one Luke Wilson 
fished from a pier at Ocean City, N. J.. 
using shedder crab for bait. He caught 
no fish. In despair he picked up a red 
sponge, attached a piece to his line. Soon 
he pulled in a three-pound weakfish. 

*Last week Olympic Committees in Los An- 
geles, Calif., and Lake Placid, N. Y., were 
authorized to prepare for the 1932 games. 
Summer sports will be at Los Angeles, winter 
sports at Lake Placid. 


+Great Britain has never won the Olympic 
Games. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Major & Mrs. Frederick 
(Irene Castle) McLaughlin of Chicago, a 
son (incubator baby). The McLaughlins’ 
Barbara is 3. 


A 
¢—— 


Born. To Stanley Hoflund High, editor 
of the Christian Herald, and Mrs. High, a 
daughter, 64 lb. Name: Patricia. 

Married. Miss Edwina Haskell Mor- 
row, daughter of onetime (1919-23) Gov- 
ernor Edwin P. Morrow of Kentucky; to 
Dr. Charles Joseph Horgan of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; in Washington. 

Married. Mrs. Carolyn Greenwald 
Rothstein, widow of Manhattan’s late, ill- 
famed Arnold Rothstein; to Robert Be- 
har, London rug dealer; in London. 


eniieinadais 


Married. Col. Henry Huddleston Rog- 
ers, Manhattan oilman lately divorced 
(Time, July 22); to Mrs. Basil Miles, 
Budapest-born widow of the late U. S. 
Commissioner to the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce and onetime wife of 
Peabody Savell, U. S. engineer; in Paris. 


» 
——~¢)>——_ 
N 


Married. George Munro Schurman, 
37, son of U. S. Ambassador to Germany 
Jacob Gould Schurman; to Miss Kerstin 
H. Taube, 36, of Manhattan, interior 
decorator, daughter of late Count Henning 
Gustav Taube; in Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Married. James Oliver Curwood Jr., 
18, son of the late novelist (The Valley 
of Silent Men, Nomads of the North, The 
Country Beyond); to a Miss Helen Ford 
whom he met last year on The Floating 
University; in Livingston, Mont. 

Divorced. Edith Mason, 36, Chicago 
Civic Opera soprano; from Giorgio Po- 
lacco, 54, conductor of the company; in 
Chicago. Singer Mason charged cruelty, 
declared Director Polacco had often said, 
“Wives and cattle should be of one’s own 
country.” y 

Elected. Linwood A. Miller, 44, first 
vice president of Willys-Overland Co., to 
be president, succeeding John North Wil- 
lys, retired (Time, July 22), who becomes 
board chairman. 

Decorated. Kenesaw Mountain Lan- 
dis, National Commissioner of Baseball; 
with the American Legion Distinguished 
Service Medal; in Chicago. General John 
Joseph Pershing and Admiral Robert Ed- 
ward Coontz are the only other U. S. 
personages who have received the award. 

—_—o—_ 

Sued. Tom Mix, cowboy cinemactor, 
now touring with Sells-Floto Circus; for 
$400,000; by Zack Miller of tor Ranch 
Wild West Shows. Charge: breach of 
contract (Time, April 29). 

Died. Edmund Reinhardt, 53, of 
Vienna, brother and business manager of 
Theatreman Max Reinhardt; in a sani- 
torium near Vienna; of heart disease. 


TIME 


Died. Leroy Scott, 54, author (No. 13 
Washington Square, Partners of the 
Night); near Plattsburg, N. Y.; drowned 
swimming across Chateaugay Lake. 

—— + 

Died. Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 55, of 
Vienna, poet-dramatist, author of Richard 
Strauss operas (Der Rosenkavalier, Elek- 
tra, Ariadne auf Naxos); in Rodaun, Aus- 
tria; of heart attack while dressing for the 
funeral of his son, Franz, 28, suicide. 

<< 

Died. William Treyanne Francis, 59, of 
St. Paul, Minn., U. S. Minister Resident 
and Consul-General to Liberia, only Negro 
Minister in the U. S. foreign service; in 
Monrovia; of yellow fever. 

Died. Nicholas John Sinnott, 59, of 
The Dalles, Ore., member of the U. S. 
Court of Claims; in Washington, D. C.; 
of heart failure. 

—— p> 


Died. Frank T. Gilmore, 65, of Hart- 
ford, Conn.; oldtime baseballer; in Hart- 
ford. When, in the 80s, Hartford was in 
the National League, he pitched. His 
catcher was Connie Mack (Cornelius Mc- 
Gillicuddy), longtime Philadelphia mana- 
ger (see p. 41). 


—O—— 


Y 


Died. Dr. Lafayette Page, 66, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., famed ear, nose & throat 
specialist, Wartime major; in Indian- 
apolis. 

Died. Mrs. Howard Kinsey, 68, of San 
Francisco, mother of Tennis-Players How- 


43 


ard and Robert Kinsey (U. S. national 
clay court doubles champions, 1924); in 
San Francisco. 

—o>—_ 

Died. Thomas E. Murray, 69, of Brook- 
lyn, inventor (1,100 U. S. patents, second 
only to Thomas Alva Edison) and electri- 
cal utility expert (for many years in charge 
of all Edison companies in New York 
City); in Southampton, N. Y. 

a 

Died. William H. Pigott, Sr., 69, of 
Seattle, Chairman of Pacific Coast Steel 
Co.; in Vancouver, B. C. 

—_—©>——_ 
Died. The Rev. Dr. Robert Ellis Jones, 


71, of Manhattan, Canon Bursar of the 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine, onetime 

(1897-1902) president of Hobart College, 

Geneva, N. Y.; in Greenfield, Mass. 
—<>——_ 

Died. John Cotton Dana, 72, of New- 
ark, N. J., Librarian of the Newark Pub- 
lic Library, Director of the Newark Mu- 
seum Association; in Manhattan (see p. 
30). . 

Died. Don Miguel S. Macedo, 73, of 
Mexico City, president of the Mexican 
Bar Association, vice president of Na- 
tional Bank of Mexico, president of Mex- 
ico’s National Banking Commission; in 
Mexico City. 


~ 


a 


Died. Charles Forepaugh, 91, of West 
Berlin, N. J., oldtime circus man (Fore- 
paugh’s Aggregation, Forepaugh & Sells 
Bros.), “‘first trainer to place his head ina 
lion’s mouth”. (1874); in West Berlin. 
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THE CHARM OF NEW ENGLAND SUMMER 


Six states... cool summer breezes blown far inland off a broad expanse 


of ocean water. Spreading elms... ancient “post” roads ... memories of 


Long fellow, Whittier &° Lowell. New England has preserved so much... 


{New England . . . its history stretches {Play golf this summer with a mountain 
back 300 years. The finest traditions of | towering above you... a lake at your 
a great democracy. Tiny white churches feet. Pitch your camp among pine for- 
—college towns— Down East hospitality. ests .. . follow a tumbling stream... 
Where the social and economic life of put to sea... explore quaint fishing vil- 
the colonies had their start .. . ams lages. Work or play. . . nowhere is 


there a more compact and accessi- 
ble area. Establish your summer 


The old-fashioned pews, quaint 
exteriors, the small-paned win- 
dows, huge fireplaces, the clock 
that ticked off the seconds long | 
ago as 1746... they are all here. 
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TRUST COMPANY 


17°CourT STREET, Boston, MASsaACHUSETTS 


ony Trust Company and learn how 
helpful we can be to the visitor. 
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Still Strong Steel 


U. S. husbands do not send U. S. wives 
steel ingots for birthday presents. U. S. 
consumers in general do not buy, use or 
see steel in its unmanufactured state. Yet 
every U. S. citizen has an interest in the 
earnings of steel corporations, should be 
pleased when steel is strong, concerned 
when steel is weak. The steel business is 
best index of U. S. prosperity. Steel enters 








© Keystone 
EitmMer T. McCreary 
His net quadrupled. 
into so many U. S. industries that booming 


steel means booming business. As steel 
goes, so goes the country. 

Steel has lately been going at record 
pace. Best second quarter earnings since 
the war. . . . Unprecedented third quar- 
ter generally predicted. . . . Industry op- 
erating at almost 95% of capacity. ... 
Great Northern Railroad has bought 30,- 
ooo tons of steel rails. . . . Northern Pa- 
cific and Pennsylvania expected soon to 
place 15,000-ton orders each. .. . Rail- 
roads will buy nearly twice as many freight 
cars in 1929 as they bought in 1928.... 
Two Chicago office buildings are using 14,- 
ooo tons of structural steel. . . . General 
picking up in the building industry... . 
Automobiles expecting a 5,200,000 1929 
production. . . . Production is expected to 
slacken during the next three months, but 
it can be 18% below 1929’s second quarter 
and still be ahead of 1928’s third quarter. 

Thus the industry in general. As for 
individual companies, U. S. Steel Corp.’s 
earnings were last fortnight estimated at 
between $92,000,000 and $94,000,000, 
compared to first half 1928 earnings of 
$87,866,000 (TimeE, July 22). Bethlehem 
Steel, second biggest, had up to last week 
made no report. Of other potent steel com- 
panies, the following have announced 1929 
earnings to date: 

Republic Iron & Steel Co. This Ohio 
company, with both William G. Mather, 
big-Cleveland-iron-man and Cyrus S. 
Eaton, big-Cleveland-steel-man, on its di- 
rectorate, has made extraordinary progress 
during the past year. After a somewhat in- 


and-out period from 1923 through 1927, 
the company acquired Trumbull Steel Co. 
in February 1928. In April 1928. it, got 
able Elmer T. McCleary’to leave the vice- 
presidency of Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. and become its president. Soon earn- 
ings began a steady climb. The 1927 net 
had been about $3,000,000. The 1928 
income (with eight months of Trumbull) 
was $4,642,000. The first six months of 
1929 showed net profit of $6,140,435, al- 
most four times the net for the first half 
of 1928. Able President McCleary is plan- 
ning to spend $10,000,000 in plant im- 
provements, has on hand unfilled orders 
for 356,845 tons of steel. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is third 
largest steel company, though far behind 
Bethlehem. After a good 1926, bad 1927, 
good 1928, it has broken all peacetime 
records in 1929. First six months of 1929 
have almost equalled the entire year of 


1928. Comparative figures: six months 
1929, $10,537,373; six months 1928, 
$4,154,407. 


Among other six-month steel income re- 
ports were the following: 


1929 1928 
Otis $2,798,398 $1,743,066 
Midland $2,348,188 $1,523,364 
Columbia $1 ,966,737* $ 679,761 








Florida’s Shakedown 


In Florida last fortnight 25 banks failed. 
Causes: 1) Halterophora capitata; 2) 
aftermath of punctured land-booms; 3) 
gossip. Relative importance of these 
causes was difficult to determine. It ap- 
peared, however, that banks heavily laden 
with uncollectable land-boom notes found 
their debtors further handicapped by ac- 
tivities of Halterophora capitata. Exag- 
geration of conditions then produced dis- 
astrous bank runs. Deposits in the closed 
banks totaled more than $34,000,000. 

Halterophora Capitata, informally 
known as the Mediterranean fruit fly, ar- 
rived in Florida mysteriously, probably 
late last year. Some say it may have 
traveled in the straw around the liquor- 
bottles on a rumboat. It is a fly which 
settles in any kind of fruit except water- 
melons.and pineapples, or in vegetables if 
fruit is not handy. One fruit fly will lay 
800 eggs. An orange, lemon or grapefruit 
in which 800 little fruit flies are hatching 
soon becomes a horrible, maggoty thing. 
Since last May, when a U. S. Department 
of Agriculture representative bit into a fly- 
blown orange and gaye the alarm (TIME, 
May 6), there has been little or no pro- 
duction on thousands of rich Florida acres. 

The damage was done not so much by 
the fruit-fly itself as by destruction of 
crops to stamp the insect out of Florida. 
Thousands of trees have been cut down. 
Fruit has been destroyed. In infested 
areas, no new crops can be planted. No 
fruits can be exported from any part of 
Florida without the most rigid inspection. 
Even motorists, driving through the in- 
fested districts, are stopped at county bor- 
ders while busy officials squirt insecticide 
over cars, coats, baggage. Even personal 
luggage is opened and the contents liberally 


*Net Profit. 


squirted. To a protesting motorist, one 
official remarked: “Well, lady, we have 
$4,000,000 to spend and we got to do 
something with it.” 

Land Boom. The land boom aftermath 
consists in the principal of notes, made in 
boom times, falling due and not being paid. 
Frozen assets in the shape of uncollectable 
paper have put many a Florida bank in a 
tight position. 

Gossip. So soon as one or two banks 
closed their doors, came rumors that the 
whole banking structure of the State was 
on the point of collapse. Many a nervous 
depositor rushed to his bank, clamored for 
his money, brought on the very disaster 
that he feared. The bank failure climax 
came last week when Citizen’s Bank & 
Trust Co. of Tampa closed its doors and 
carried down with it nine subsidiary banks. 
Between fruit flies, bad notes and wild 
rumors, a wholesale panic appeared immi- 
nent. 

Remedy. Quick, decisive action came 
from the Federal Reserve System, from C. 
Breed Taylor, deputy governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. Out of 
storm-clouded skies over Tampa dropped 
an airplane from Atlanta carrying one mil- 
lion dollars in cash. Nervous Tampa de- 
positors, entering their banks, saw in tel- 
lers’ cages great stacks of crisp, green, 





FLORIDA’S FLETCHER 


“Prosperity .. . but alittle way ahead!” 


reassuring bills. Soon, by rail and motor, 
arrived an additional $4,000,000. ‘The 
banks,” said Federal Reservist Taylor, 
“will have all the money they need.” 

Rallyings. Public officials rallied the 
people. Said Ernest Amos, State Contro]- 
ler of Florida: ‘The people have, Samson- 
like, brought down the temple upon them- 
selves... but .. . this is the dark hour 
just before the dawn.” 

White-mustached Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher (up for re-election in 1932) ob- 
served that in his time Florida had sur- 
vived a yellow fever epidemic, two severe 
freezes, the land boom collapse, the hurri- 
canes of 1926 and 1928. Said he with State 
spirit : “Florida is but experiencing a shak- 
ing down to solid foundations. . . . The 
days of prosperity and unbounded progress 
are but a little way ahead of us!” 
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Exceptional Bank 


U. S. apartment dwellers who grumble 
monthly at the amount of their rent bills, 
might well take comfort from a considera- 
tion of the rent which Commercial Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of New York will 
soon be paying. Last week this bank con- 
tracted to pay rent of almost $500,000 a 
year for 42 years. Its landlord will be 
unique Henry L. Doherty; its premises, 
the first five floors at No. 60 Wall Street 
(Cities Service Co. building, now being 
remodeled). Commercial National has 
signed a 21-year lease with an option for a 
21-year renewal. During a prospective 42- 
year occupancy it will pay $20,000,000 in 
rent ; 

Extraordinary is this figure, even more 
extraordinary is Commercial National’s 
ability to contract for such rental after 
only six months of business life. The bank 
was founded at the beginning of the pres- 
ent year—a year notable not for the ap- 
pearance of new banks but for the dis- 
appearance (via merger) of long-estab- 
lished banking institutions. Since April 
12, 1926, when Chase National absorbed 
Mechanics & Metals National, there have 
been so bank mergers in New York. In 33 
of these mergers the smaller bank has 
completely lost its identity. Furthermore, 
new mergers are constantly expected, with 
the banking trend unquestionably toward 
the formation of fewer and bigger banks. 
Founding of Commercial National as an 
independent and comparatively small bank 





© Keystone 
HERBERT P. HOWELL 
$1,000,000 is still respected. 


was a marked exception to the prevailing 
tendency. 

Exceptional in its character, Commer- 
cial National has also been exceptional in 
its progress. The bank was formed with 
capital stock of $7,000,000 and surplus of 
$7,000,000. A late June statement showed 
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deposits of $76,589,035.84, undivided prof- 
its of $886,351.04. At this rate the bank, 
at the end of its first year of business life, 
will have attracted more than $150,000,000 
in deposits and earned more than $1,500,- 
ooo. It has about $40,000,000 in cash on 
hand. 

This success resulted partly from the 
character of the directorate, partly from 
the executive ability of President Herbert 
P. Howell and his officers, partly from 
favorable banking conditions. The direc- 
torate includes such men as Clement M. 
Keys (Curtiss-Wright Corp. airplanes), 
Walter P. Chrysler (automobiles), Lewis 
J. Horowitz (Thompson-Starrett, sky- 
scrapers), Richard F. Hoyt (Hayden, 
Stone & Co. and Curtiss-Wright Corp. air- 
planes), Robert Lehman (Lehman Bros.), 
William Wrigley Jr. (gum), R. P. Stevens 
(Niagara-Hudson Power Corp., Morgan 
utility) and William H. Vanderbilt. 

President Herbert P. Howell, onetime 
Carnegie Steel Co. executive, went from 
Pittsburgh to Manhattan in 1912 to be- 
come vice president of National Bank of 
Commerce. Here he had ample oppor- 
tunity to study the workings of a Big Bank 
of the merging type.* Recognizing the 
power & potency of the Big Bank, Mr. 
Howell realized also that its very bigness 
left room for a smaller bank operating on 
more of a personal contact basis. So, after 
long consideration, and with the assistance 
of the tycoons mentioned above, he got 
together $7,000,000 for a surplus and sold 
$7,000,000 capital stock and formed Com- 
mercial National. It was designed to cater 
to persons who still regarded $1,000,000 
as a considerable sum and to corporations 
not yet large enough to be viewed with 
alarm by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The favorable conditions under which 
Commercial National came into being 
were the prevailing and continued high 
money rates. For a considerable period 
last spring loans to brokers bore interest 
at from 10% to 15% and time loans were 
well over 8%. 


AY NP 


Smart Cotton 


Last week the Cotton Textile Institute, 
headed by Walker D. Hines, reported upon 
a large job well done. ‘During the first five 
months of 1929, said Mr. Hines, 427,- 
638,000 yards of cotton were printed, an 
increase of 28% over 1928. During the 
same period, 763,462,000 yards of cotton 
goods were finished, a 21% increase over 
1928. For three years the Cotton Textile 
Institute had been working on the problem 
of building up a cotton-acceptance among 
U. S. women. Last month, the problem 
was considered solved. 

The solution: selling cotton from the 
style standpoint and forgetting it from the 
thrift standpoint. U. S. prosperity had 
made many a woman, once a cotton- 
buyer, a purchaser of silk. The arrival of 
rayon, essentially a low-priced near-silk, 
had completed the defeat of cotton. The 
cheapness of cotton became not an asset 
but a liability, for textile trade follows the 
flag of fashion. 

So Cotton Textile Institute began selling 
cotton not to the thrifty but to the smart. 


*Only about a month after Mr. Howell had 
opened his Commercial National, the National 
Bank of Commerce merged with Guaranty 
Trust. 
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eer “ENE MENE” 
tsa“ OF MODERN BUSINESS 


As clear as the ancient handwriting on the wall — 





Now Metered Mail for Any Business 


as potent in effect—are these symbols of speed and 
-.- for Any 


progress appearing on important business mail. The 
Postage Stamp is doomed. 


Postage 





Authorized by the Government, to provide a 
speedier and safer mail service, Metered Mail is now 
available to any responsible concern. 

No need to buy, stick, guard—and lose—any 
more stamps. No more delay for facing, cancelling 
and postmarking in the Post Office. 

Metered Mail is faster — modern and efficient. 


The New Model H—Prints Any Postage 


Seals as it Prints Watch its “handwriting” on your incoming mail 


Price $75.00 —it is increasing by leaps and bounds. Soon ail 
Government Licensed Meter furnished 


diilian alee adtiinns. business mail will be Metered Mail. 


the method that made stamps obsolete 


THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY — Sole Distributors of PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 
Main Office: S12 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. — Offices in 21 cities @ 3106 
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Cotton makers concentrated on attractive 
weaves, chic modes. The spice of novelty 
was introduced through beach pyjamas, 
overalls, sun-tan frocks, quilted coats, 
printed slippers. Well did the cotton man’s 
calico, gingham, piques, chambrays, gabar- 
dines lend themselves to these novelties. 
During the 1928-29 Palm Beach season 
cotton was an outstanding success. During 
the present season cotton fabrics have been 
conspicuously successful. Once sold to the 
smart world, it was certain that cotton 
would be sold to all the world. When sales 
are made in the Blue Book, the Telephone 
Book soon follows. 


Pointing with pride to the past, the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute did not forget the 
future. 

Said President Hines: “The industry 
is fully alert to the necessity for main- 
taining cotton in a prominent position in 
the high-styled field in order to keep this 
market in advance of the volume market 
.. . I believe that the industry appreci- 
ates the results of these special [ Institute] 
efforts . . . and will wish to continue and 
enlarge the program.” 


———4) 


Mail Order. Motors 


Long have mail-order houses like Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and Montgomery Ward & 
Co., sold by mail tires and other automo- 
tive accessories. Last week Sears, Roebuck 
decided to sell the automobile itself. De- 
tails concerning price and type of car had 
not been decided. Announcement was 
made, however, that the car would be 
manufactured by Gardner Motor Co., 


TIME 


Inc.* and that Sears, Roebuck & Co. would 
distribute it. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. is also con- 
sidering marketing an automobile. Auto- 
motive bystanders, hearing that General 
Motors was experimenting with a small, 
airplane-motored automobile priced around 
$250, to be shipped in a box which would 
serve also as its garage, linked this ru- 
mored “aero-car” with the Montgomery 
Ward story. General Motors offices be- 
littled the story, said that with 30,000 
G. M. dealers there was no need for mail- 
order distribution of General Motors 
products. Asked whether General Motors 
was planning a car of the type described, 
the reply was that General Motors had 
so many experimental projects, each pro- 
ductive of many rumors, that it could not 
even dignify with a denial every report 
that reached its ears. 

While U. S. automobile men were plan- 
ning small cars, an English automobile 
man was announcing the invasion of the 
U. S. market with a small English car. 
The invader was Sir Herbert Austin; the 
car the Austin Seven. The Austin will be 
manufactured at Butler, Pa., by a U. S. 
branch of Austin Motor Co. 

The Austin is a sort of British Ford. 
The Seven does not, of course, refer to 
cylinders but to horsepower. The Austin 
is only 9 ft. 2 in. long, 3 ft. 10 in. wide and 
weighs only 950 lbs. Production date and 
price have not been announced, but it is 
understood that the Azstin will sell for 
less than $500. Financing of the U. S. 

*It is the Gardner company which will manu- 
facture the new Ruxton front-wheel-drive auto- 
mobile (Time, June 10). 








Investment Cycles 


Many investors from time to time favor almost exclusively certain 
types of investments—either senior obligations such as bonds or 
debentures, or junior securities such as preferred or common stocks. 
Regardless of changing “fashions” in the investment field, however, 
sound principles demand a high degree of diversification. 


Through our originations of all classes of investment securities, we 
can offer to our clients a completely diversified list, including 
Municipal Bonds of several states, Corporation Bonds, Joint Stock 
Land Bank Bonds, Land Trust Certificates and Preferred and 


Common Stocks. 


We shall be glad to assist you in the proper 
diversification of your investment account. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 


New York 
Denver 


Louisville 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Philadelphia 
Toledo 
Colorado Springs 


Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Massillon 


Detroit 
Akron 
Canton 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 
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company will be handled by Bulkley, Val- 
lance & Co., of Manhattan. 

The Austin represents the first serious 
foreign attempt at competing with the 
U. S. motor car. Said Samuel H. Vallance: 
“We are not proceeding with the theory 
that there is anything faulty with the 
American small cars. . . but in size and 
economy of operation the Austin Seven is 
in a class by itself.” 


, 
Sr eos 


Chapman’s Ships 

Brief is the glory of tallest buildings, 
longest boats, mightiest cannon, similar 
man-made objects which for a little while 
are the superlatives of their kind. With the 
liner Bremen, world’s third longest, just 
starting on her maiden voyage (see page 
21) came last week the announcement 
that United States Lines, Inc., was plan- 
ning two new liners longer even than the 
938 foot Bremen. They will each be ap- 
proximately gs5o feet long, said Joseph 
Sheedy, who is operating U. S. Lines, Inc., 
for Paul Chapman. Each will accommo- 
date 4,000 passengers. 
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Earnings 

Last week many a U. S. corporation 
issued earnings figures for the first half of 
1929, showed general increases over the 
corresponding 1928 period. The first half 
of the year is almost always better than 
the second because of the July and August 
“summer slump.” But even with this 
qualification 1929 promised to be a ban- 
ner year of bumper prosperity. Of special 
interest among many earnings were: 


Company Comparison 


1929 1928 
Congress Cigar Co., Inc. 

(La Palina Cigars, 

makes 1,300,000 cigars 

daily, no hand work, all 

machine made) . 

Net profit, 6 mos. $1,274,707 


White Rock Mineral Springs Co. 


(Charged water, sarsa- 
parilla, ginger ale, root 
beer, “Kentucky nip’’) 
Net profit, 6 mos. 


$1,172,091 


589,481 


American Chicle Co. 


(Gum; owns 5,000,000 
chicle-growing acres in 
Guatemala, Mexico, Brit- 
ish Honduras) 


Net profit, 6 mos. 1,039,167 


American Chain Co., Inc. 
(Chains for jewelers, 
chains for ship anchors, 
and all in between sizes 
including Weed, “Rid-o- 
skid’ and other auto 
chains) 

Net profit, 6 mos. 1,034,029 
net loss 


General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
(Largest U. S. outdoor 
advertising company, re- 
sponsible for a_ large 
proportion of roadside 
billboards; controls 
Thos. Cusack Co. and 
20 other subsidiaries) 
Net income, 2nd quarter 806,975 1,180,137 


Brillo Manufacturing Co. Inc. 


(Combination red soap 

and steel wool in a green 

box, used by housewives 

to scour stubborn pots 

& pans) 

Sales, 5 mos. ending 
May 31 


888,042 790,627 
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Company Comparison 

1929 1928 
General Baking Corp. 
(Spent $10,000,000 in 
expansion in last three 
years, acquired seven 
smaller bakeries east 
of the Mississippi last 
year; plans to build six 
new plants in 1929 and 
1930) 


Net income, 27 wks. 4,115,833 3,418,375 | 


Chicago Yellow Cab Co., Inc. 
(operates 2,800 Yellow 
Cabs in Chicago; also 
Drive-it-yourself com- 
panies in New York, 
Chicago, Delaware) 
Net profit, 6 mos. 1,196,791 957,843 


S. S. Kresge Co. 


Net income, 6 mos. 7,013,456 6,527,111 


General Motors Corp. 
(1930 Buick model to be 
introduced shortly; new 
Chevrolet plant planned) 


Net profits, 6 mos. 150,000,000 *161,267,974 | 


O— 
RKO in England 


Steadily proceeding with the expansion 
of its entertainment business, Radio Corp. 
of America last week secured for itself 
distribution in Great Britain. Through 
RKO Export Corp., sub-subsidiary of 
Radio Corp., direct subsidiary of Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum, Inc., an arrangement was 


made with a British distributing company, | 


Ideal Films, Ltd., to handle the 1929-30 
output of Radio Pictures. Ideal Films, 
Ltd. is an affiliate of Gaumont, the British 


chain which controls more than 300 thea- | 


tres in the most populous British cities. 


Deals, Financing 
One of the reasons why so much money 


is being poured into the stock market is | 
that there are many new stocks to buy. 


Privately held, closed corporations are is- 
suing stock, taking the public into part- 
nership. Corporations that have long been 


‘publicly owned are undertaking new 


financing for expansion purposes. And the 
merger trend—outstanding movement in 


current industry—continues as an impor- | 


tant element in Industry’s insatiable appe- 
tite for money. Of last week’s new deals 
of various kinds, the following were of 
particular interest : 

Neet. Since 1918 the Hannibal Pharma- 
cal Co. has been making toilet accessories, 
especially Neet, a potent, sulphuric de- 
pilatory with which thousands: of U. S. 
women have removed superfluous hair 
from arms and legs. Last week was an- 


nounced the formation of Neet, Inc., to | 


carry on the business and 60,000 Neet 
shares were offered at $25. Neet, first hair- 
remover to be marketed in cream form, 
had a 1928 sale equal to half that of all 
other depilatories combined, and earned 


more than $200,000 in the six months end- 


ing June 30, 1929. 


Western Newspaper Union. Many a | 
country newspaper, weekly or daily, ap- | 


pears with its inside pages made up of 


either boiler plate or patent insides. It is | 


from Western Newspaper Union that most 
of the boiler plate and the patent insides 


come. Boiler plate is the trade name-for | 


stories and articles (usually of feature or 
semi-feature character) which are pre- 


*Approximated. Decline in 1929 net is re- 
ported due to introduction of several new G. 
M. products, entailing big production costs. 








TIME 


SPEAKING OF NET PROFITS 


HAVE YOU NOTICED 
THAT MONEY IS 


LOSING ITS 
SIDEBURNS? 


O LONGER is purchasing power asso- 
ciated with whiskers. More and more of 
today’s ready money is cleanshaven—young! 


Among men in the age group from 25 to 
45 there are only six less executives per hun- 
dred than in the 45 to 65 age group formerly 
monopolizing such positions of affluence. 


And this new moneyed generation is a sales 
puzzle, as manufacturers are discovering. 


Understand them—meet their pace—and 
they out-speed any market you have known. 
But address them in the tempo of yesterday 
and they promptly take their needs and 
enthusiasms to some other advertiser who is 
speaking the language of today—or better 
still, of tomorrow. 


Many products, now misjudged, simply 
need re-focusing in the modern manner. 


Young buyers demand it; older ones may 


have been waiting for it longer than you 
suspect, 


With nation-wide facilities for market 
study, this organization enables advertisers 
to build better sales on the figure-facts of 


business. 


FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING...WiCkersham 8200 
247 PARK AVENUE - . NEW YORK 
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pared, written and set up by Western 
Newspaper Union staff. The country edi- 
tor, low on news, simply takes as much of 
the boiler plate material as he needs to 
fill up his issue. ‘Patent insides are some- 
what different, pertaining to advertising, 
not to editorial content. The editor who 
patronizes a patent insides service is sent 
an entire newspaper with the first page 
blank but with many an advertisement 
printed on the inside pages. Then the 
editor runs the paper through his presses 
and prints local news on the blank spaces 
between the advertisements. Inasmuch as 
the advertisements in the patent insides 
are largely for patent medicines and other 
low-class advertising, the patent insides 
paper is somewhat looked down upon. 
Western Newspaper Union supplies some 
10,000 papers, some with boiler plate, some 
with patent insides. It also prints several 
minor Chicago papers (including the 
smaller Negro organs) and various trade- 
papers and magazines. An electrotype and 
stereotype mat service for national adver- 
tising in country papers is another impor- 
tant Western Newspaper Union activity. 

Onetime owner of Western Newspaper 
Union was George A. Joslyn, who died in 
1916. Since 1916 stock has been controlled 
by Mr. Joslyn’s widow and other heirs. 
Last week, however, Western Newspaper 
Union exchanged its private for public 
ownership, issued $4,250,000 in gold 
debentures. The company earned $765,825 
in 1928. 

Bonwit Teller. A Fifth Avenue, Man- 
hattan, smartmart is Bonwit Teller & Co., 
founded 35 years ago by Paul J. Bonwit. 
Little Bonwit Tellers have been estab- 
lished at Miami Beach, Palm Beach, 
Southampton, Bar Harbor. Last week 
Bonwit Teller made partners of the public, 
offered 60,000 shares of preferred at $52. 
For fiscal year ending Jan. 31, 1929, Bon- 
wit Teller showed net earnings of $563,- 
066.66. The new financial structure will 
be operated by the old management. 


General Theatres Equipment, Inc. 
When U. S. cinemaddicts go to U. S. cine- 
mansions; the seats they sit in, the pro- 
jector that throws the picture on the 
screen, the cameras with which the picture 
has been taken, all well may come from 
General Theatres Equipment, Inc. and its 
subsidiaries. General Theatres Equipment, 
Inc., organized as a holding company for 
makers of projectors, cameras, seats and 
other theatre equipment, last week offered 
$6,000,000 in gold debentures, proceeds to 
be used in acquiring stocks in the com- 
panies mentioned. 

Chase & Sanborn, Inc. When, last 
month, the famed Morgan merger of 
Fleischmann Yeast and Royal Baking 
Powder was announced (Time, July 1), 
Chase & Sanborn, Inc., coffee importers, 
controlled by Royal, was inferentially in- 
cluded in the merger. Last week the 
Fleischmann-Royal combination, by this 
time formally christened as Standard 
Brands, Inc., reorganized Chase & San- 
born, Inc. as a wholly-owned subsidiary. 
It will operate as a merchandising com- 
pany, importing coffee, tea, spices, food 
sauces and similar specialties. The Stand- 
ard Brands management also spent a busy 
week denying persistent rumors that Pet 
Milk was next on the list of foods to be 
swallowed up. 


SCIENCE 


Rocketeering 


So unobtrusively does Professor Robert 
Hutchings Goddard of Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., work on his study of the 
air’s upper miles by means of rockets that 
to many a Clark student he is only a tradi- 
tion. They call him the moon man, in the 
inaccurate belief that he is trying to reach 
the moon with his missiles. Last week, 
Tradition Goddard detonated very loudly. 
From a 4o-ft. steel tower he fired his 
latest rocket, a huge steel cylinder 9g ft. 
long by 243 ft. diameter. A new propellant 
sent it whizzing from the ground. It rose 
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Pror. RoBpert HUTCHINGS GODDARD 
His studying brought ambulances, police. 


straight up about a quarter-mile. There 
the fuel seemed to ignite all at once, in- 
stead of in a stream, as planned. The roar 
sent Worcester ambulances and _ police 
hunting for tragedy. They found Professor 
Goddard and assistants inquisitively study- 
ing his rocket shell, which had landed near 
the side of its propulsion. 


Carrying objects, and perhaps eventu- 
ally persons, by means of rockets is an 
engineering phase of physics in which Pro- 
fessor Goddard, 47, has been experiment- 
ing for 17 years. The principle of rocket 
motion is simple—action and reaction. Es- 
caping gases act in one direction, the 
rocket body in the opposite. The ground 
is not necessary for the rocket gases to 
push against in order to propel the rocket. 
Nor is the air. Such action and reaction 
can take place in a vacuum, a fact which 
has driven Professor Goddard on his experi- 
ments. His objective is not to see how far 
he can shoot a rocket but to investigate the 
physics of the earth’s third and outermost 
blanket of air. 

Earth’s atmosphere is only seven to 
eight miles thick. Aviators have been able 
to reach the top and hover there a few 
moments. Outside is the tenuous strato- 
sphere, about 70 miles thick. Man has not 
entered that yet, although small balloons 
bearing measurements have done so. 


Of the third and outer blanket, the 
Heaviside layer, very little is known, and 
that only inferentially. Pressure 100 miles 
up is calculated to be 1/300,000 of the 
pressure at sea level, practically a vacuum. 
Highly tenuous though that upper me- 
dium is, it is nonetheless dense enough to 
burn. up meteors by its friction. Like the 
lower atmosphere it carries electrical 
charges. Proof of that is the great heights 
from which the curtains of Aurora Bore- 
alis, an electrical phenomenon, hang. If 
Professor Goddard, or anyone’ else, can 
learn the exact nature of that high zone 
it is conceivable that man will be able to 
put it to some purpose. 


Rockets have already been used for 
motive power. A rocket car driven by 
Fritz von Opel attained 120 m. p. h. in 
eight seconds (Time, June 4, 1928). 

Fuel is the great handicap against send- 
ing rockets to great heights. No known 
fuel is sufficiently light and energetic to 
be useful. 


MEDICINE 


Healthmobiles 


New York City exercised ingenuity last 
week in diphtheria prevention work. At 
the suggestion of its Diphtheria Prevention 
Commission (Morgan Partner Thomas 
William Lamont, president), Health Com- 
missioner Shirley W. Wynne borrowed a 
half-dozen trucks from the street cleaning 
department, cleaned them, placarded them 
with warnings against diphtheria, and ad- 
vice to use toxin-antitoxins. Aboard each 
car he loaded a doctor, two nurses and a 
refrigerator full of toxin-antitoxin. Then 
these ‘“‘healthmobiles” rolled forth among 
the city’s millions like itinerant waffle carts. 
Spectacular, convenient, they “sold’”’ the 
idea of preparing in July for winter’s diph- 
theria, administered great numbers of im- 
munizing doses, all gratis. 











Diphtheria is an acute communicable 
disease of childhood. Bacilli breed in the 
throat, cause grey patches to form there, 
sometimes produce growth of false mem- 
branes which block the breathing. 

Until 1894 there was no exact method of 
curing diphtheria. That year the German, 
Emil A. von Behring, progressing along re- 
search lines which Louis Pasteur and Rob- 
ert Koch had opened, discovered that the 
poisons which the diphtheria germ gave 
out stimulated, if injected into an animal, 
antitoxins in the animal’s blood. Such anti- 
toxins, injected into an active case of diph- 
theria, counteracted the effects of the tox- 
ins, cured the disease. 

Later Dr. Theobald Smith, of the 
Rockefeller Institute, found that if a 
little diphtheria toxin were added to anti- 
toxin the mixture would immunize ani- 
mals against the disease. At once Dr. 
William Hallock Park, director of New 
York City’s health department labora- 
tories, and his associate, the late Dr. 
Abraham Zingher, began to immunize 
children with the toxin-antitoxin mixture. 
That mixture is what the “healthmobiles”’ 
were administering last week. Three to 
six months are necessary before immunity 
is established. 
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Boston’s Fiedler 


Three weeks ago 45 members of Bos- 
ton’s Symphony Orchestra began giving 
experimental, free, outdoor concerts on 
the Charles River Basin Esplanade (Time, 
July 15). Last week the experiment could 
no longer be considered experimental. The 
attendance had amazed even optimistic 
Conductor Arthur Fiedler. His nightly 
audiences, numbering between 5,000 and 
8,000 are twice as large as a wintertime 
full-house at Symphony Hall. 

Conductor Fiedler has been troubled by 
open air acoustics. On the first night, as 
his music proceeded from the huge, conch- 
like acoustic shell, queer things happened. 
Tubas became thunderous, reverberant. 
Strings quavered into curious silences. 
Kettledrum tones were like feeble rasps on 
a gourd. Although untrained listeners were 
unaware, sensitive Conductor Fiedler was 
beside himself. 

The shell was extended. This helped 
somewhat, but freaks of tone were still 
audible to a sensitive ear. Evidently the 
problem was scientific, beyond a musician’s 
province. Conductor Fiedler might have 
abandoned the shell and tried electric am- 
plification. But this method, with its 
rasps and harsh distortions, does not please 
true musicians. At length he consulted Dr. 
W. R. Barss, professor of acoustics at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Professor Barss proposed a re-arrange- 
ment of the musicians. In effecting this, 
each of the 45 players was moved to a 
position unorthodox in symphonic seating 
plans. If he had not been adaptable, Con- 
ductor Fiedler might then have found him- 
self pointing to the trombones when he 
wished to stir up the bassoons. But he 
soon learned where his men were. Best of 
all, the scheme worked. 


Arthur Fiedler conceived and accom- 
plished the Esplanade concerts himself. 
His is a new name to nationwide concert- 
goers, but his musical lineage is a proud 
one. He was born 35 years ago in Boston, 
the son of Boston Symphonist Emmanuel 
Fiedler, who played second violin in the 
famed Kneisel Quartet. Fiddler Fiedler 
named his boy after the late great violinist 
Artur Nikisch, onetime Boston Symphony 
conductor. Aged 6, the boy studied violin 
with his father, piano with his mother. 
Later he went to Boston Latin School and 
studied piano with Carl Lamson, longtime 
accompanist to Fritz Kreisler. 

In 1910 Fiedler Sr. retired, took his 
family to Europe. Since he did not wish 
Arthur to follow music, the boy ran er- 
rands for a Berlin publisher. After five 
weeks, his head full of harmonics, he re- 
belled. Fiedler Sr., repentant, taught him 
the violin from that June into the follow- 
ing Fall. Then, out of 53 competitors he 
was accepted for one of three vacancies 
at the Berlin Royal Academy of Music. 
When War came he sailed for Boston, 
where the late Conductor Karl Muck hired 
him for the Boston Symphony. When the 
U. S. went to war, he went to camp, was 
discharged for flat feet. He has since 
taught, played in concerts, organized the 
first U. S. sinfonietta (little symphony). 


In Boston, when Conductor Agide Jac- 


chia of the Boston Symphony’s “Pop” 
(popular) concerts suddenly resigned on 
the night before the season’s finale, Arthur 
Fiedler was given the baton. He was 
ready for it, the first Boston-born con- 
ductor to lead the Boston Symphony. 

For relaxation he travels—anywhere 
and everywhere. He enjoys and has often 
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ARTHUR FIEDLER 
He filled the Basin. 


played jazz. Boston prophets foresee his 
elevation to a regular conductorship. He 
planned the Esplanade Concerts for two 
years, typing innumerable letters, making 
endless calls. Now that the concerts are 
a reality, he finds himself—dark, stocky, 
energetic—something of a public idol. 
Boston ladies applaud himself as well as 
his music. When the wind blows across the 
Charles they draw each other’s attention 
to ‘‘Arthur’s” locks, gaily ruffled by the 
breeze. 





Home, Sweet Home 


No one sings two verses of “Home, 
Sweet Home” which run as follows: 

To us, in despite of the absence of years, 

How sweet the remembrance of home still ap- 

pears! 

From allurements abroad which but flatter the eye 
The unsatisfied heart turns and says with a sigh: 
Home, home! Sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! 
There’s no place like home! 

Your exile is blest with all fate can bestow— 

But mine has been chequer’d with many a woe! 

Yet though diffrent our fortunes, our thoughts 

are the same, 

And both, .s we dream of Columbia, exclaim: 
Home, home! Sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! 

There’s no place like home! 

They are'not sung because, until last 
week, they have never been published. 
But they are included in a manuscript 
copy of the song given to the Library of 
Congress last week by Leander McCor- 
mick-Goodhart, Commercial Secretary of 
the British Embassy. 

Poet John Howard Payne wrote the 
extra verses in 1829 as a personal tribute 








to the “exile” of the verses—Lucretia 
Augusta Sturgis Bates, wife of Jioshua 
Bates, famed London banker (Baring 
Bros.). Both Mr. and Mrs. Bates were 
natives of Massachusetts. He gave great 
gifts toward the founding of Boston Pub- 
lic Library. Their London years were 
cheered by opulence, popularity. But 
Poet Payne, who also spent most of his 
life away from his native U. S., was a 
homeless, often. unhappy, expatriate, 
visited by the nostalgia which led him to 
write his famed song. When he met Mrs. 
Bates she asked him to inscribe the words 
in her autograph book. He did so, com- 
posed the two special stanzas, concluded: 
“IT have added a few words more, ad- 
dressed to you.... What this trifle 
wants in poetry you will do me the justice 
to believe is made up in truth.” He died 
in Tunis. 


| ersonal Shirt§ 


Genuine “THREADNEEDLE” 

made to measure shirts. All shirts 
are Pre-shrunk to assure lasting fit. We 
send you newest Samples of Shirtings 
and Self Measuring Chart. You select 
cloth and designate style. We abso- 
lutely guarantee satisfaction. Prices 
from $3.00 to $5.00. Samples sent 
without obligation. No Agents. 


“THREADNEEDLE” Custom Shirt Makers 


379 Jackson Street Saint Paul, Minncso-za 








$500 Now 


With less than $50 a 


month added means 


$15,000 by 1944 


HIS is an example of how 

money increases when 
systematically invested in 
sound 642% Real Estate 
Mortgage Bonds, with all in- 
terest re-invested at the same 
rate. 


By such examples, The F. H. Smith 
Company has shown men and women 
all over the world the way to finan- 
cial success. Our investment booklets 
will show YOU the way, too. They 
discuss the investment problem in gen- 
eral, and describe Real Estate Mort- 
gage Bonds and other types of secur- 
ities. Bonds are available in $100, 
$500 and $1,000 denominations. Send 
the coupon now for “’Fifty-Six Years 
of investment Service," and “’ How to 
Build an Independent Income." 


Tue FE H.Smiti Co. 


Investment Securities—F ounded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Branch offices in New York and Othtr Cities 


ADDRESS . 2. ccccccccccocccccveccocecs 
po eS ee ee 70-89 





TIME 


July 29, 1929 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Hair bedraggled, shoes unbuttoned, 
trousers unbelted, wild-eyed in a mauve 
pajama jacket, Morris Gest, theatre man 
(The Miracle), arrived in Denver in an 
automobile. Near Stratton, Col., a Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific train on which 
he was riding had plunged through a 
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Morris GEST 
He looked around for Abie. 


trestle into a flooded creek. Ten persons 
had drowned. Showman Gest described 
the accident repeatedly, volubly to news- 
gatherers: how the cars had rolled over on 
their sides in the water; how he, asleep, 
had had a “rude” awakening; how he 
grabbed in the dark, caught his watch- 
chain hanging from the upper berth, 
bashed through the window, clambered 
out. 

He exclaimed: “Think of it! In New 
York they call me a crazy Russian... . 
But I had complete control of myself. 

. I seemed to be observing a drama 
rather than acting in it. 

“A terrible experience. Much worse 
than when I was going down to St. Moritz 
to see Mary Garden and had an automo- 
bile accident. . . . Much worse than when 
I was getting out of Russia during the 
Revolution. . . . Worse than anything.* 

“T looked around and called for Abie. 
Abie is my $150-a-week New York office 
boy. He’s worth it! . . . Abie started to 
look around and found an old woman, 
thrown out of her berth, completely nude. 
Abie saved her, led her up to the bank. She 
went along quietly. Not a bit of hysteria, 
embarrassingly nude as she was. Her calm 
was wonderful!” 

Henry Ford drew a check lately—the 
first he had signed personally in about five 
years—for 2¢. He gave it to a man who 
had helped him buy a postage stamp. C. 
Walter Randall, Manhattan attorney, last 
week called attention to Section 293 of the 


r 


U.S. Code, passed by Congress the snowy 








*Last year Showman Gest, stick in hand, 
clambered out of a window from the wreck 
of a Rome-Paris express in which 15 persons 
died 


day President Taft was inaugurated, say- 
ing: “No person shall make, issue, circu- 
late or pay out any note, check, mem- 
orandum, token or other obligation for a 
less sum than $1, intended to circulate as 
money or to be received or used in lieu of 
lawful money of the United States; and 
every person so offending shall be fined 
not more than $500, imprisoned not more 
than six months or both.” 

Amused, Hugh Gordon Miller, another 
Manhattan attorney, produced a check for 
5 cents, made out to him by the USS. 
Treasury Department. 

—©—. 

Harvey Samuel Firestone, Tire ty- 
coon, figured in two days’ headlines as fol- 
lows: (first day) HARVEY S. FIRE- 
STONE ILL WITH PNEUMONIA; 
(second day) FIRESTONE BETTER 
- -- PNEUMONIA AVERTED. 
©— 

George S. Parker, of Janesville, Wis., 
maker of fountain pens in six colors, of- 
fered all farmers in six townships sur- 
rounding his home 125% of the cost of 
painting their barns, provided they would 
not use red. Said he: “The average farm- 
er’s barn is an eyesore. The red paint is 
monotonous.” 
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Rockwell Kent, artist, cruising the 
North with two 22-year-old companions 
on the 33-ft. sailing yacht Direction, in 
search of desolate scenes to paint, escaped 
with them uninjured when the Direction 
crashed on rocks near Godthaab, Green- 
land. 

Prince Ibrahim of Egypt and a score 
of guests, including three women, swam 
about in nightclothes until rescued after 
the royal yacht Nazperwer (Beautiful 
Lady) had struck a rock off the foggy 
Norwegian coast near Trondhjem and 
sunk in eight minutes. 

— onan 

Fred Warren Green, Governor of 
Michigan, flew to the horse races at Kala- 
mazoo with a friend for pilot. Landing on 
the track, the plane hit a rut, was pitched 
on its nose in front of 7,000 Michiganders. 
Governor Green & friend climbed out 
unhurt. 











Alfonso XIII, King of Spain, left his 
cigarets and matches at a Londonderry 
colliery pit mouth, put on overalls, de- 
scended torch in hand to the lowest coal 
seam. Said he to the miners: “I was born 
a monarch not because I chose to be but 
because it had to be. It is as necessary for 
me to work as it is for any other man. 
Your Prince of Wales and I are workers.” 

nae crre 

Maurice Rostand, French author, lost 
a suit for plagiarism against the producers 
of a film The Little Match Seller which 
he claimed was a copy of a play he and 
his mother had made out of the late Hans 
Andersen’s The Little Girl and the 
Matches. Besides refusing his claim, the 
court ordered him to pay $4,000 damages 
to the film producers, $600 damages to the 
theatre which withdrew the film when he 
filed his suit. 


Cyril Tolley, British amateur golf 
champion, contended that an advertise- 
ment containing a caricature of him mak- 
ing “a poor stroke before a smiling caddy 
with a packet of a well-known brand of 
chocolates protruding from his pocket,” 
was an aspersion on his amateur status. 
J. S. Fry Sons, Ltd., the chocolate makers, 
replied that Cabinet ministers (and 
Charles Spencer Chaplin) had been shown 
in the same series and had not sued. Golfer 
Tolley retorted: “Cabinet ministers are 
professionals.” The Court agreed, awarded 
him $5,000 damages. This verdict encour- 
aged attorneys for Helen Wills, who pro- 
tested the use of her picture, without con- 
sent, in some British patent medicine 
advertisements. 

steel nie 


William Fox, cineman, was hurrying 
out Long Island to keep golf appoint- 
ment with Cinemen Adolph Zukor (Par- 
amount-Famous-Lasky) and Nicholas 
Schenck (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer), and 
Cinemactor Thomas Meighan, when his 
Rolls-Royce collided with a car driven by 
a Miss Dorothy Kane, overturned, killed 
the Fox chauffeur, injured Cineman Fox 
badly. A blood transfusion (one pint) was 
administered. 

a 

David Robertson Forgan, ‘Dean of 
Chicago Bankers” (Vice Chairman of Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic) last week 
addressed the Rotary Club of St. Andrews, 
Scotland, where he was born 67 years ago. 
In accents from which 40 years in the 
Midwest have not yet rasped the St. An- 
drews burr,* he said: “If England went 
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DeAN-BANKER ForGAN 
“France could not raise a dollar.” 


to war tomorrow, she could borrow as 
much money as she wanted. France could 
not raise a dollar.” 


*Seven years ago, while he was still founder- 
president of the since-merged National City Bank 
of Chicago, Scot Forgan was approached by two 
young men about to start a new business. They 
wanted him to buy some of their stock at $25 
the share. Looking down his straight strong 
nose, Banker Forgan declared he could buy no 
stock. Said he: “I’m just a poor mon and I 
wor-rk for a sollery.”’ 
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he Makers 
of Hollywood's 
Movie Cameras 


Now offer 


vse FIT LMO 70-D 


Master of All Personal Movie Cameras 


ELL & HOWELL studio cameras 

for 22 years have filmed most of 
the pictures wherever professional 
movies are made. And the same pre- 
cision and dependability which have 
made their name a by-word in the 
movie industry is yours in the new 
Filmo 70 D, master of all personal 
movie cameras. 


Its amazing flexibility enables you to 
take fast or s-l-o-w 
movies in varying 
speeds, switch to 
any one of three 
lenses at the twist 
of a wrist, and to see 
exactly what you're 


getting through the variable spy- 
glass viewfinder, giving exact field 
areas of six different lenses—an ex- 
pertness known before only by the 
Hollywood cameraman. 


The simplicity of the Filmo 70D is a 
triumph of mechanical skill and inge- 
nuity. A child using the Filmo 70 D 
can take motion pictures of theater 
clearness and brilliance. Simply look 
through the viewfinder, press the but- 
ton, and ‘‘what you see, you get.”’ 


Ask your Filmo dealer to show you 
the new Filmo 70 D or write to us for 
literature and illustrated movie book- 
let ‘‘What You See, You Get.”’ 








Filmo 70-D is furnished in nine 
models embodying various lens com- 
binations in its three-lens turret for 
normal, long distance, and color 
photography. Each model is com- 
plete with distinctive Mayfair car- 
rying case of finest English saddle 
leather, obtainable either in Ascot 
Tan or Bombay Brown. Each case 
is equipped with SESAMEE lock. 
The standard model Filmo 70 D 
comes equipped complete with one 
Taylor-Hobson Cooke 1-inch F 3.5 
Universal Focus lens and Mayfair 
carrying case at $245. 


Filmo 


Filmo 75 


Pocket size and aristocratic. 
Choice of three colors. $120 
and up with case. 





All Filmos use either 50 or 100 foot rolls 


of film. For black and white pictures, Filmo Cameras 
use Eastman Safety Film (16mm.) in the yellow box— 
both regular and panchromatic—obtainable at practi- 
cally all dealers’ handling cameras and supplies. Filmo 
Cameras and Filmo Projectors are adaptable, under 
license from Eastman Kodak Company, for use of East- 
man Kodacolor film for home movies in full color. Cost 
of film covers developing and return postpaid, within 
the country where processed, ready to show at home or 
anywhere with Filmo Projector. 





The original per- 
sonal movie camera. 
Surpassed only by 
Filmo 70 D. $180 


and up with case. 


BELL & HOWELL 


Cfilmo 


WHAT YOU SEE YOU GET 


BELL & HOWELL CO., Dept. G2, 1818 Larchmont Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, « NEW YORK, HOLLYWOOD, LONDON (B. & H.CO., Ltd.) « Established 1907 





“Reach for a Luck~ — instead of a sweet” 
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ppillie DE 


Popular American Actress 


Toasting takes out 
every bit of bite 
and throat 


irritation 


"Te S toasted 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 








